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ENCORE! 


ANOTHER HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


With this school year comes another 
Higgins’ Award Contest, as a feature of 
the annual Scholastic Awards. It is 
based upon the same conditions and 
offers the same prizes which so many 
readers of The Scholastic found so inter- 
esting and attractive last year. 


The Higgins’ Award Contest, spon- 
sored by Chas. M. Higgins & Company, 
Inc., makers of the widely known black 
and colored drawing inks, is somewhat 
unique among the artwork contests be- 
cause of the wide scope it affords in the 
execution of one’s idea. Artwork in ink 
lends itself with equal facility to brush 
and pen. Because of the fluidity and 
transparency of the Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks (which must be used under 
the same conditions as in last year’s 
contest), it is possible both to draw and 
to paint with them, making it possible 
to achieve most unusual brush and pen- 
work combinations. 


Last year’s contest was productive of 
a number of very unusual and original 
specimens, and those which were awarded 
prizes have been reproduced in a hand- 
some booklet which Chas. M. Higgins 
& Company, Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to send 
with their compliments to all entrants 
in this year’s contest, and to drawing 
teachers as well. 


The Scholastic hopes that many of its 
readers will be interested in this year’s 
contest and make a real effort to produce 
art specimens at least as fine as those 
which were awarded prizes last year. 
Many Scholastic readers are familiar in 
their school work with Higgins’ Black 
Drawing Ink. This contest opens the 
gates to an adventure in colored inks— 
to the exciting discovery of what fasci- 
nating things may be done with scarlet, 
green, indigo, orange and other colored 
inks. 


A booklet containing the conditions of 
this Higgins’ Award Contest as well as 
all other contests sponsored by The 
Scholastic in its 1930-31 Awards Con- 
test, will be gladly sent you on request. 
Address the Scholastic Awards Editor, 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Films” page, reviewing monthly 
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librarian of the School of Education 
Library, Boston University, she is now 
on the reference staff of the New York 





Public Library, and has had close con- 
tacts with high school students. 
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broadcasting a program of delicious 
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glass and bottle. rating on a fre- 
quency of nine million drinks a day. 


The happiest, shortest cut to re- 
freshment is the brief pause for 
Coca-Cola. The drink that tunes 
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while its delightful, tingling taste 
will provide you with one of life’s 
great moments. 
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Painters of the World Display Their Wares 


present-day painting, one must see the annual In- 
ternational Exhibition at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 

burgh. Under the direction of Homer Saint Gaudens, son 
of the famous sculptor, it offers an accurate report of 
what is going on in the art 
circles of western civiliza- 
tion. It is the only exhibit 
of its kind on the American 
continent, and in fact the 
only annual international 
art show in the world, since 
the Venetian Exhibition is 
held only every two years. 
The Carnegie International 
was begun in 1896 and has 
been held annually ever 
since, with the exception of 
the war years. The Twenty- 
ninth Exhibition opened 
October 17 and will con- 
tinue until December 7. 
Thereafter the European 
section will be shown in 
Cleveland and in Chicago. 
The tone of the pictures as a whole, and especially of 
the prize paintings, has been for several years increas- 


i GET a first-hand cross-section of all aspects of 


** AURORA BOREALIS’’ 
By Gustav Fjaestad 
(Swedish) 


ingly modernistic. This is a reflection, not only of the - 


taste of juries, but of the picture-buying public, and of 
the general dominance of unconventional art forms to- 


day. Men who twenty years ago were jeered at as “Les 
Fauves” (“Wild Men”) are now, like Henri Matisse of 
France, heading the juries of the International, or like 
Pablo Picasso, winning the first prize. The other mem- 
bers of the 1930 Jury, in addition to Messrs. Saint Gau- 
dens and Matisse, were Glyn Philpot of England, Karl 
Sterrer of Austria, and Horatio Walker, Bernard Karfiol, 
and Ross Moffett of the United States. 


Picasso, whose prize portrait of his wife is reproduced 
on our cover, was born in Spain in 1881, but has lived 


for the last thirty years in Paris. He is a painter of 
violent contrasts and has experimented with almost every 
type of modern method. At one moment he is the most 
perfect of academic draughtsmen, at another the most 
savage of innovators. He was once the head and front 
of the movement known as 
Cubism, but of late years, 
as in this portrait, has re- 
verted to a restrained and 
delicate classicism. He is 
also a notable sculptor and 
stage decorator. 
The second prize was 
won by Alexander Brook, 
a young American, for his 
canvas entitled “Interior,” 
the third prize by Charles 
i \ Dufresne (French) for 
| “Still Life.’ Honorable 
"ss mentions went to three 
Americans, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Maurice Sterne, and Niles Spencer, and to Giuseppe 
Montanari of Italy. 


There are in all 439 paintings in this year’s exhibit, 
of which 287 are from Europe and 152 from the United 
States. Fourteen nations are represented: America, Great 
Britain, Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Austria, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Norway. Most of the artists are represented by three 
groups of paintings in order to give a better opportunity 
to study their development and per- 
sonality. All of the European and 
most of the American artists were in- 
vited to exhibit, but 48 paintings in 
the American section were chosen by 
a Committee of Selection from over 
one thousand 
submitted, 
thus making 
a place in 
the Interna- 
tional Exhi- 
bition for 
young or un- 
known ar- 
tists who oth- 
erwise might 
have been 
neglected. 


‘“*PORTRAIT OF 
THE FouR SONS 
OF MR. AND MRS. 
ROY ARTHUR 
HuNT”’ 


By Antonio Ortiz 
Echague (Spanish) 


(Left) 
‘*FISHERMEN 
RESTING’”’ 
By Anto Carte 
(Belgian) 
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It all started in 
that last heart- 
breaking play of 
the big game, when 
Jeff Evans fumbled 
and let the other 
fellows run for a 
touchdown! How 
he hated himself! 


r * lamps were not lighted 
in the room; but light from 
the street, falling through the 

double casement windows, cascading 

over the cushioned window-seat to a 

wide white pool on the floor, illumined 

it faintly. You could tell that it was 

a college room, a careless and a gay 

room. There were Morris chairs. 

There were smoking stands. There 

were photographs of girls.” On the 

couch in the corner a large young 
man lay. Face downward. Motion- 
less. 

That day, in the concrete horse- 
shoe that loomed at the edge of the 
town, a game had been played; and 
eighty-five thousand people had 
watched it. They were trying to go 
home now. “Let us out” snarled 
their horns. “Out of this town! 
We're cold! We're tired! Let us 
0-0-0-u-u-ut !” Whole  car-loads 
went by, singing and shouting. Car- 
loads of the conquerors. Triumphant. 
Pitiless. Howling defiance to the 
campus of the conquered. “Team! 
Team! Team! Bawling the score: 
“Nine to seven! Y-a-a-ay! Nine to 
seven!” 

A tea dance was going on in the 
Beta house next door. The throb of 
the jazz came, muffled by walls, like 
a beaten jungle tom-tom miles away. 
Nearer were the sounds of sociability 
downstairs. Collegians and _ their 
girls, grads and their wives, warming 
themselves before the fire in the liv- 
ing-room, sipping drinks, eating sand- 
wiches. Discussing the game. 

The young man above heard only 
their voices; but he knew. He knew 
what they said. It was the thing 
they were saying tonight all over the 
campus, all over the town. It was 
the thing that, in the basement of 
the telegraph office on High Street, 
the newspaper men from the cities 


were saying, rattling it out on their’ 


It gave Jeff 
what the psychologists call an 


umble 
By 
KATHARINE BRUSH 


portable typewriters, handing it page 
by yellow page to the telegraph op- 
erators, so that, tomorrow morning, 
head-lines wide and black might cry 
it to the world at large: “Evans’ 
Fumble Loses to the Scarlet in Fin- 
al Minutes of Gridiron Classic” 

He stirred, and dug his face deeper 
in the damp, warm curve of the pil- 
low. He was back at the field. The 
dusk of two hours earlier was gray- 
ing all around him, the ceaseless rau- 
cous roar of just two hours ago was 
crashing on his heedless ears. The 
game was almost over. It was al- 
most their game, seven to three. All 
they had to do was hold ’em, hold 
‘em. Seated on a bench in a dark 
blue blanket, hunched like a crippled 
thing, he was holding ’em, from the 
side-lines. His cleated shoes were 
clawing the sod beneath him, his fists 
were flaying wildly, pounding his 
knees; his breath was short. Every 
muscle of him, every sinew and nerve, 
was fighting with the team 
he was darting out onto the field, 
carrying his right arm high, feeling 
on his jerseyed back the sting of the 
coach’s hand. His heart bursting, 
bursting. Now he was there. He 
was saying two quick choked words 
to the referee, and Andrews was pull- 
ing off his head-guard. Andrews, 
mud-streaked, bloody, going to the 
bench—so that Jeffry Evans, substi- 
tute, might win his letter before it 
was forever too late. 

You had to play in this game, or 
the Army game, to win a letter. Les- 
ser games didn’t count. Jeffry Evans 
was a senior, and in three aching 
years he had only played in the games 
that didn’t count. Or none at all. 

Three minutes more: They were 
huddled for signals again. Bending 
very low, heads together, quick 
breaths mingling white in the tight 
little circle they made. Le Marr 


realize he was still A MAN! 
that something was— Barbara. 


“inferiority com- 
plex,” and it dog- 
ged him into busi- 
ness and even love 
affairs. Something 
drastic had to 
shock him out of 


it, and make him 
And 


coughing and Capron dashing the 
perspiration from his eyes. Himself 
pulling at a dislocated thumb with 
his other hand. The thirty-five-yard 
line. First down. “Formation left! 
Evans! Off tackle.” 

He had leaped into place, he had 
received the ball, he had carried it— 
how far? A couple of yards maybe, 
three, four. Then he had fallen, 
struggling, sobbing for breath, under 
three men. And the ball— 

This was his zero-hour. In all his 
life to come (he was twenty-two) he 
would never quite again know such 
despair. He always failed. Not: pet- 
tily and inconspicuously, at the very 
start; but terribly, later, when it mat- 
tered. As now. How much, how in- 
finitely better never to have made the 
football squad than to have made it 
and toiled on and on—to this! 

“Fumble.” Butter-fingered word. 
Thick and slow and stupid word. It 
had branded him at last, stamped it- 
self upon him. Now all men should 
know him for the sorry thing he was, 
the almost good, the near-do-well. ... 

His mind was momentarily diverted 
from himself by a sudden commotion 
at the door. Someone trying to get 
in. He had forgotten that the door 
was locked. 

“Hey, Jeff! Lemme in, will you, 
Jeff? It’s Weary.” 

The identification was necessary. 
Jeffry’s roommate, “Weary” Haynes 
—so called because of his habit of 
napping in classes, in chapel, and 
elsewhere where the world was rath- 
er dull—had led cheers from two un- 
til half past five that afternoon. His 
voice was now not a voice but a gut- 
tural wheeze, quite unrecognizable. 

Jeffry rose from the couch. He 
had an impulse to tell Weary to go 
away and stay away and let him 
alone. This impulse was babyish. He 
drew a quick sleeve across his eyes; 
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humiliated at the gesture even though 
there was none but himself to wit- 
ness it. 

“Hullo,” he said. 

“Hullo,” said Weary hoarsely. 
“Why the bolts and bars?” 

“No special reason. I—just thought 
I’d lock it.” 

This was lame, and Weary’s eyes 
upon him were wise and rather un- 
comfortably sympathetic. Weary 
shut the door and dropped into a 
chair. 

“Hey! Hey! I’m done up.” 

“T’ll bet. It sounded great, though,” 
said Jeffry, who had not really heard 
a single rah of it. 

“Fair,” Weary nodded, “fair.” 

Constraint between them, born of 
the things that had not been said but 
must be said, was increasing. “Well, 
say it,” thought Jeffry ahead. “Go 
on, let’s get it over with.” 

He stole a glance at his roommate, 
and felt an abrupt new pang. Here 
was a man who was all the things 
that he himself was not. Here was 
a man who never fumbled. His prog- 
ress through the university had been 
strewn with laurels, attended with 
hysterical hosannas. He was not 


athletic, but it came to Jeffry now 
that if he had been—if Weary had 
been the substitute put into today’s 
game in the last five minutes—he 


would have made a touchdown, like 
the substitutes of fiction, and emerged 
trailing clouds of glory, “But,” 
thought Jeffry, “he wouldn’t have 
been a substitute 

Weary broadcast a small cough in- 
to the silence—a sort of preparatory 
“Stand by!” 

“I think it’s fine, Jeff, getting your 
letter.” 

Jeffry was silent. 

“If ever a guy deserved one,” 
Weary continued warmly, “you de- 
served one. Every day for three 
years, all through the fall, working 
out there like a horse—Lord! [ll 
say you deserved it! They should’ve 
given it to you years ago.” 

“I wish they had,” said Jeffry. “If 
I'd copped it before, they wouldn’t 
have put me in the game today, and 
we'd have won.” 

“Bilge!” exploded Weary prompt- 
ly, loyally. “That’s no way to look 
at it, Jeff.” 

“How else can I look at it?” Jef- 
fry turned from the window present- 
ing a tragic face. I threw the game 
away. I know it and you know it.” 
He turned back. “Everybody knows 
dag 

“Everybody doesn’t know it! 
Weary cried out, sitting erect in his 
earnestness. “In the first place, it 
isn’t so! That is—well, a fumble— 
that might happen to anybody, 
mightn’t it? Sure it might! Happens 
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all the time! 


Weary cleared his throat hurried- 
ly, risking no interruption. “And in 
the second place, Jeff, you haven't 
any idea how—how anonymous the 
players are on a football field! Why, 
I'll bet you money that out of those 
eighty or ninety thousand people in 
the stadium this afternoon, only 24 
few knew who it was who—fumbled. 
I'll bet you!” 

“They'll know tomorrow,” Jeffry 
said in the same low voice. “Leave 
it to the sporting writers! They nev- 
er heard of Jeff Evans till this after- 
noon—but they found out. And so 
will everybody. Anyway, what dif- 
ference does it make whether every- 
body knows or doesn’t? I know. I 
knew beforehand.” 

“What?” 

“I mean,” explained Jeffry patient- 
ly, quietly, “I might’ve. I ought to 
have known. It was just like me, 
what I did. I would do something 
like that. I’m one of those people.” 

“Oh, listen!” Weary was dismayed. 
Don’t talk like that, Jeff! Forget it!” 

Jeffry smiled a twisted smile. He 
looked straight at Weary and said, 
“Yes, you know how soon I'll forget 


’ 


“it, don’t you?” 


And Weary was silenced. 

He didn’t forget it. Other people 
did, as other people do; but Jeffry 
forgot it never at all, nor did he com- 
prehend that others had forgotten. 
He had always been a sensitive boy; 
now he was hypersensitive, almost 
quite truly mad with brooding and 
grieving. He went looking for 
wounds, and thought he found in the 
eyes of his fellows daggers of unfor- 
giveness, and in their casual tongues, 
lashes of scorn. 

The night of the football banquet, 
when they gave him his letter—with 
careful words anent his three-year 
service to the team—he died a little. 
The applause which was generous 
seemed merciless; hands slapping 
him on the raw—and so interminably ! 
Perspiration was chill on his face, 
his fingers nagged and worried his 
napkin; he could not look up. 

“Fellows,” he said, “you—you all 
know whose fault—” He couldn’t go on. 

They were very kind to him after- 
ward, they shook his hand and mum- 
bled things about not being an ass. 
But he was not comforted. Pity—he 
felt it was nothing else—is never com- 
forting to strong men. 

He tried to wear the letter; not to 
wear it seemed absurd when all the 
campus knew he had it. But wearing 
it meant minutes of screwing up his 
courage, meant agonies of sharp self- 
consciousness. Everybody eyed it. 
Freshmen, classmates, townspeople. 
That their eyes were envious, im- 
pressed or interested, according to 
their several stations, he 


never - 
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dreamed. To him the glances leveled 
at his chest were jeering glances, “Look- 
at-that-you've-got-a-nerve” glances. . 
He took to wearing the sweater 
with a buttoned coat above it, and 
finally he stopped wearing it alto- 
gether. 

There was one good result of all 
this. Because he was much alone in 
his room, avoiding companionship, 
he studied; and his grades achieved 
unprecedented heights. He had nev- 
er been a brilliant student; he was 
not now; but he had become a dili- 
gent one, and it told. He passed his 
examinations in June, his final finals, 
easily; though not as easily as Weary 
Haynes, who seldom, in the vernacu- 
lar, “cracked” a book. 

It was a relief to graduate, to go 
away from there, even though the 
pall of that ruined year went with 
him. It was a relief to leave Weary, 
whom he loved. 

The first of July found him in New 
York, which, because of its cruelty, 
its colossal carelessness, its myriads 
who are cleverer, stronger, richer, 
higher up—no matter how high or 
rich or strong or clever one may be— 
was the very worst place in the world 
for him. 

He had an uncle in New York, his 
mother’s brother, Peter Lambert, of 
Lambert and Company, publishers. 
For years it had been casually un- 
derstood that when Jeffry finished 
college he would go to work for this 
uncle; and lately they had had some 
definite correspondence on the mat- 
ter. “The job,” Peter Lambert had 
written, a month before commence- 
ment, “awaits you. That’s all it is, 
Jeff—a ‘job.’ Whether or not it be- 
comes in due time a ‘position’ de- 
pends on you, precisely as if you and 
I were strangers.” 

This was strategic, but not alto- 
gether true. Peter Lambert was a 
bachelor, and owner of the business. 
Jeffry, fatherless since childhood, was 
his favorite among several nephews. 
He thought of him paternally, with 
fondness and with faith. He plan- 
ned, he had always planned, to bring 
Jeffry up and up, until he was of the 
firm; until, indeed, Jeffry was the 
firm, carrying on after him. 

Unfortunately, Jeffry divined these 
things, aided by hints from his moth- 
er; and in his new frame of mind 
they distressed and frightened him. 
He pondered them long. And in the 
end, deciding that he could not dis- 
appoint his uncle my falling down on 
the job, he hurt him sorely by de- 
clining to try it at all, on the ground 
that he didn’t believe the publishing 
game appealed to him. 

He took a very small apartment, 
and went hunting for work. He 
thought he would sell bonds. Every- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(From a drawing by James Montaomery Flagg) 


HERE is this about Katharine 
Brush: She does not take her suc- 
cess at its face value, she puts her own 
personal estimate on it. And by the per- 
sonal standard, she does not hesitate to 
say how very moderate a success it 
seems. The crucial instance is “Night 
Club,” a short story that became famous 
over night and a short story, as she 
says, that “was merely a trick. Why,” 
she adds, “it isn’t even a short story!” 
Of a young writer, of a writer com- 
paratively new to us, we always ask cer- 
tain questions. I suppose the. first is, 
“What has she got ?”—meaning, “What 
has she got that the others haven’t? 
What is distinctively hers?” So far as 
Katharine Brush is concerned, one an- 
swer is: effortlessness. We instinctive- 
ly compare her with several longer- 
established writers whose fiction deals 
with the same milieus. And the com- 
parison goes strongly in her favor. To 
their sureness and conciseness and in- 
tensity, Katharine Brush adds ease. I 
happen to know that Miss Brush works 
just as hard, for hours as long and un- 
der difficulties as great. But to read 
her finished stuff, you would never 
suspect it. 

A slender figure in the plainest and 
smartest of dark clothes, her short, dark 
hair hidden by an untrimmed black hat, 
she seems the Young Woman of Man- 
hattan, simply and completely. She talks 
slowly, thinking back to the beginnings 
of her idea, absorbed, looking away, a 
tiny frown appearing and vanishing, the 
line of cheek and chin lengthening for 
an instant while she chooses words. 

“IT began with newspaper work, and 
from time to time I have taken news- 
paper assignments since I turned to writ- 
ing fiction. These gave me my first real 
look at a type of sports writer. He is 
often young, and always youthful. In 
winter you may see him down South 
where the baseball teams are assembled 
for early practice. He has to write a 
short news story each day, almost no 
work, for which he is paid rather bet- 


ter than other reporters. In fact, he is 
well paid. And he hangs around... . 
Of course, most newspapermen look 
forward to a bright future in fiction. 
When they get around to it, they are 
going to write stories that will put to 
blush Irvin Cobb’s and Ring Lardner’s. 
I remember one of them telling me so 
explicitly about some important fiction 
he had to do for a most important mag- 
azine. Exactly a year earlier he had 
told me the same circumstantial tale in 
identical words. He had no faintest 
idea that he had told it before. He 
really believed he was going to write 
those stories.” 

Young Man of Manhattan is the story 
of a few crucial months of a modern 
American marriage, a marriage between 
two youngsters surprisingly mature in 
the ways of the world, touchingly un- 
sophisticated in the Art of Each Other. 
(And that is an Art with a capital A.) 
There have been heaps of novels about 
the young people of today. There are, 
as always, plenty of novels about the 
early days of marriage. This is both; 
but it is a far handsomer performance 
than we have been accustomed to. The 
picture of metropolitan life, the glimpses 
of Florida in the pre-baseball season, the 
innumerable touches from the worlds of 
newspapers, magazines, movies, speak- 
easies, night clubs, football games, fights 
and frolics are done at first hand. But 
they are simply the Belasco stage sets, 
the Ziegfeld lights and costumes for an 
absorbing work-out of human nature. 
Ann Vaughn and Toby McLean are 
not the first two people who have had 
to translate a beautiful passion into the 
day’s assignment. 

Unquestionably, this new book is a 
marked advance over Miss Brush’s first 
two novels. Glitter (1926) was the 
most popular college novel of recent 
years. Written because a magazine edi- 
tor was wild about Katharine Brush’s 
short stories and wanted her to do a 
serial, Glitter has much better form and 
a much more strongly sustained quality 
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than one could expect in the circum- 
stances. It reads remarkably well to- 
day; indeed, it is rather more satisfac- 
tory reading, now, than Little Sins 
(1927). And yet the last part of Little 
Sins is decidedly better work than the 
last part of Glitter; it has more “follow 
through,” as golfers would say. 

Of Miss Brush’s short stories, some 
sixty-eight in all, eleven are assembled 
in the collection which takes its title 
from “Night Club.” One or two of 
these, “Eye Opener” and “Silk Hat,” 
show what she can do in a mere thousand 
words or two. She can do a good deal. 

It is easy to see why “Night Club” 
was a sensation from its first appearance 
in Harper’s Magazine. At ten P. M. 
we follow Mrs. Brady to her duties as 
the “maid” in the rest room of the Club 
Francais. Thereafter for several hours 
we see and hear what she sees and 
hears, though perhaps with more imagi- 
native insight. A dozen little dramas 
incubate on this tiny stage. And at the 
end there is a sudden dry little twist, 
of the sort O. Henry liked to finish 
off with. That is what Miss Brush 
means when she says, “Just a trick, not 
even a short story.” Technically speak- 
ing, she is right. But humanly speak- 
ing, no well-constructed short story suc- 
ceeds so completely with so many read- 
ers. It only affirms anew what should 
have been always evident and will al- 
ways be true: The main audience of 
readers values human nature, well-pre- 
sented, above all the story rules. 

The short story, “Night Club,” has 
been included in at least three anthol- 
ogies, one of them designed for use as a 
textbook and compiled by a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University. It 
has been translated into many languages 
and a talking motion picture (Famous 
Players-Lasky) has been based upon it. 

I see I have neglected the justifiable 
demand for an orderly array of bi- 
ographical data. Joseph Conrad once 
protested that he could not possibly be- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The Scholastic 


Part I 


A Full-Length Comedy in Three Acts 
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Foreword 

EORGE KELLY is generally rec- 

ognized as one of America’s half- 
dozen most important modern play- 
wrights. He has been acclaimed for his 
peculiarly pungent power of character 
analysis within the confining limitations 
of the theatre. 

He was born and reared in a Phila- 
delphia suburb and educated privately. 
At the age of 21 he went to New York 
and immediately sought out the theatri- 
cal booking agencies. He was cast in 
minor juvenile roles and then played in 
vaudeville, writing many of his own 
skits. He did a number of one-act plays 
and in 1922 his first full-length play, 
The Torch Bearers, was produced. This 
was followed by The Show-Off, which 
is regarded by many commentators as 
his most important work. He command- 
ed wide recognition in 1925 when his 
Craig’s Wife was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize. Daisy Mayme (1926), Behold the 
Bridegroom (1929), and Maggie the 
Magnificent (1929) are his other impor- 
tant plays, with Behold the Bridegroom 
getting most of the critical honors. 

Craig's Wife is the story of a woman 
whose monomania for cleanliness made 
home life for her husband impossible. 
Behold the Bridegroom deals with a 
woman who trifled with love so long she 
found herself unworthy of genuine love 
when it came to her. Although Mr. 
Kelly deftly and competently depicts 
these two characters, it has been said 
that he has been too relentless in visit- 
ing retribution upon his erring feminine 
protagonists. 

Dramatic critics have gone into posi- 
tive rhapsodies over the character of 
Aubrey Piper, the garrulous, egotistical, 
high-pressure go-getter of The Show- 
Off, but in reading this diverting com- 
edy don’t fail to observe the intensely 
real picture of middle-class family life 
given by Mr. Kelly. 


THE FIRST ACT 


PLACE: The home of the Fishers in 
North Philadelphia. TIME: Today. 

After a slight pause a door out at the 
left is heard to close, and then Clara comes 
in carrying a fancy box of candy. She 
glances about the room and. crosses to the 
kitchen-door at the right. 

Ciara: Anybody out there? (She crosses 
back again towards the left, laying the box 
of candy on the center-table as she passes. 
Upon reaching the parlor-doors, at the left, 
she opens them and calls into the parlor.) 
You in there, Mom? (Mrs. Fisher can be 
heard coming down the stairs. Clara turns, 
with a glance toward the hall-door, and 
moves over to the mirror above the mantel- 
piece. Mrs. Fisher appears in the hall-door 
and glances in at Clara.) 


Mrs. FisHeEr: Oh, it’s you, Clara. (She 
peers out into the hall.) 

Ciara: Where is everybody? 

Mrs, FisHer: I thought I heard that 
front-door open. 

Ciara: Where are they all? 

Mrs. FisHer (Moving toward the par- 
lor-door): Your Pop’s gone over to Gilles- 
pie’s for some tobacco. I don’t know where 
Joe is. (She glances into the parlor, then 
turns and kisses Clara. Clara moves down 
to the chair at the left of the center-table 
and Mrs. Fisher moves over to the kitchen- 
door at the right.) I don’t know how you 
can stand that fur on you, Clara, a night 
like this, 

Ciara: It’s rather cool out. 

Mrs. FisHer (Calling out through the 
kitchen-door): You out there, Joe? 

Ciara: (Sitting down). He isn’t out 
there. 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning around to the 
cellar-door at her left): He must be 
around here somewhere; he was here not 
two minutes ago, when I went upstairs. 
(Opening the cellar-door and _ calling 
down.) You down there, Joey? 

Joe (From the cellar): Yes. 

Mrs. FisHer: All right. (Closes the 
cellar-door.) 

Joe (From the cellar): What do you 
want? 

Mrs. FisHer (Turning to the ecellar- 
door again): What? 

Joe and Clara, speaking together. 

Joe: What do you want? 

Ciara: He sez, “What do you want?” 

Mrs. FisHer (Opening the cellar-door 
again): I don’t want anything; I was just 
wonderin’ where you were. (She closes 
the cellar-door and comes a step or two 
forward, fastening an old-fashioned brooch 
that she wears on the front of her dress.) 
He spends half his time down in that cellar 
foolin’ with that old radio thing. He sez 
he can make one himself, but I sez, “T’ll 
believe it when I see it.” 

— There’s some of that candy you 
ike. 

Mrs. FisHer (Crossing to the center- 
table): Oh, did you bring me some of 
that nice candy? (Beginning to untie the 
ribbon around the candy.) I never got a 
taste of that last you brought. 

Ciara: Why not? 

Mrs. FisHer: Why,—Lady Jane took 
it away with her down to the office, and 
never brought it back. She sez the girls 
down there et it. I sez, “I guess you're the 
girl that et it.”’ She sez she didn’t, but 
I know she did. 
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Ciara: Well, I hope you'll keep that 
out of sight, and don’t let her take that 
too. 

Mrs. FisHer (Opening the candy): Oh, 
she won’t get her hands on this, I can 
promise you that. Let her buy her own 
candy if she’s so fond of it. 

Cxara (Opening the “Delineator”): She 
won't buy much of anything, if she can get 
hold of it any other way. 

Mrs. FisHEer: Oh, isn’t that lovely! 
Look Clara—(Tilting the box of candy to- 
wards Clara. Don’t that look nice? 

Ciara: Yes, they do their candy up 
nice. 

Mrs. FisHer (Gingerly picking up the 
cover of lace paper): That looks just like 
Irish point lace, don’t it? (Clara nods 
yes.) I think I'll put that away some- 
where,—in a book or something. My, look 
at all the colors—look Clara—did you ever 
see so many colors? 

Ciara: It’s pretty, isn’t it? 

Mrs. FisHer: It’s beautiful—seems a 
pity to spoil it. Do you want a bit of it, 
Clara? 

Ciara: Not now, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer: I think I’ll take this pink 
one here. I like the pink ones. (She picks 
up the box and the lid and moves around 
to the chair at the right of the table.) 
Mind how they all have this little fancy 
paper around them. You’d wonder they'd 
bother, wouldn’t you?—just for a bit of 
candy. (She tastes the candy and chews, 
critically.) That’s nice candy, isn’t it? 

Ciara: Yes, I like bonbons. 

Mrs. FisHer (Sitting down): I do too 
—I think I like them better than most 
anything. (Putting the box of candy down 
on the table.) I’m sorry these are not all 
bonbons. 

Crara (Looking up from the “Delinea- 
tor’): They are all bonbons—(Her Moth- 
er looks at her.) There’s nothing else in 
there. 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, are they !—I thought 
only the pink ones were the bons. 

Ciara: No, they’re all bonbons. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, that’s lovely. I 
can eat any one of them I like, then, can’t 
I? (She sits back in her chair and rocks 
and chews.) How is it you’re not home 
to-night, Clara? 

Ciara: Frank had to go to a dinner 
of some kind at the Glenwood Club; so I 
thought I’d stay in town and get some- 
thing. He said he might call for me here 
around eight o’clock. I was in anyway 
about my lamp. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rocking): Men are al- 
ways going to dinners somewhere. Seems 
to me they can’t talk about anything unless 
they’ve got a dinner in front of them. It’s 
no wonder so many of them: are fat. 

Ciara (Turning a page of the “Delinea- 
tor’): Where’s Amy,—upstairs? 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes, she’s gettin’ dressed. 
I was just hookin’ her when you came in. 

Ciara: Is she going out? 

Mrs. FisHer: I don’t know whether 
she is or not—I didn’t hear her say. 
(Leaning a bit toward Clara and lower- 
ing her voice.) But it’s Wednesday night, 
you know. 

Ciara: Is that fellow still coming here? 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, right on the dot— 
such as he is. Sunday nights too now, as 
well as Wednesdays. It looks like a 
steady thing. And you never in your life 
heard anybody talk so much, Clara—I don't 
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know how she stands him. Your Pop can 
hardly stay in the room where he is. I 
believe in my heart that’s the reason he 
went over to Gillespie’s tonight—so he 
wouldn’t be listenin’ to him. 

CLaRA: Doesn’t she take him into the 

rlor? 

Mrs. FIsHER: She does, yes; but she 
might just as well leave him out here; 
for he’s not in there five minutes till he’s 
out here again—talkin’ about Socialism. 
That’s all you hear, Socialism—and capital 
and labor. You'd think he knew somethin’ 
about it. And the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He’s always talkin’ about that, too. That’s 
where he works, you know. I don’t know 
what he does down there. He sez himself 
he’s head of the freight department, but 
as I sez to our Joe, I sez, “I don’t know 
how he can be head of anything, from the 
talk of him. Joe sez he thinks he’s a nut. 
And your Pop told him right to his face 
here last Sunday night—that he didn’t 
know the meanin’ of the word Socialism. 
(She checks herself and gets up) Id bet- 
ter not be talkin’ so loud—he’s apt to 
walk in on us. (She moves up towards 
the hall-door and glances out.) He’s a 
great joker, you know—That’s what he did 
last Sunday night. (Coming forward again 
to a point above the center-table.) I never 
got such a fright in my life. Your Pop 
and me was sittin’ here talkin’, just the 
way we are now, when, all of a sudden, 
I glanced up, and there he was,—standin’ 
in the doorway there, doin’ this (She points 
her forefinger and thumb at Clara and 
wiggles her thumb. Clara laughs faint- 
ly)—as though he was a bandit, you know. 
Well—I thought the breath’d leave my 
body. Then he sez, “Haha!—that’s the 
time I fooled you!” I don’t know how 
long he’d been standin’ there.. But, as 
luck’d have it, we wasn’t talkin’ about 
him at the time; although we had been 
talkin’ about him not five minutes before. 
I don’t know whether he heard us or not, 
for I don’t know how long he’d been 
standin’ there. I hope he did; it’d just be 
the price of him, for bein’ so smart. 
(With a glance toward the hall-door, and 
speaking very confidentially.) But, you 
know, what'd kill you, Clara, you can’t say 
a word about him in front of her. 
(Clara moves.) Oh, not a word. No 
matter what he sez, she thinks it’s lovely. 
When Joe told her here the other night 
he thought he was a nut, she just laughed, 
and said that Joe was jealous of him— 
because he could express himself and he 
couldn’t (Clara smiles.) You never 
heard such talk. And, you know, Clara, 
I think he wears a wig. (Clara laughs.) 
I do, honestly. And our Jce sez he thinks 
he does too. But when I asked her about 
it here one mornin’, I thought she’d take 
the head right off me. You never seen 
anybody get themselves into such a temper. 
She sez, “It’s a lie,” she sez, “he dont 
wear a wig.” She sez, “People always 
say somethin’ like that about a fellow that 
makes a good appearance.” But, J think 
he does, just the same; and the first chance 
I get I’m goin’ to take a good look. (She 
moves around to her chair again, at the 
right of the table.) He often sits right 
here, you know, under this light, while he’s 
talkin’; (Selecting another piece of candy) 
and I’m goin’ to look close the very first 
chance I get. (She sits down.) I can tell 
a wig as good as anybody. (She rocks 
and looks straight out, chewing.) She 
won't make a liar out of me. 

Amy (From the head of the stairs): 
Mom, did you see anything of that blue 
bar-pin of mine? 

Mrs. FisHer (Calling back to her): 
Which blue bar-pin? 

Amy: Well now, how many blue bar- 
pins have I got? 

Mrs. FisHer: I don’t know how many 


you've got, and I don’t care! (Turning 
back again and speaking rather to herself.) 
So don’t be botherin’ me about it. (Call- 
ing up to Amy again.) If you can’t find 
it, go look for it. (She resumes her rock- 
ing and her chewing.) She thinks all she’s 
got to do is come to the head of them 
stairs and holler and everybody’ll jump.— 
But she'll get sadly left—I’ve got some- 
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thin’ else to do besides waitin’ on her. 
(She takes another bite of candy, and turns 
casually to Clara.) Did you get your lamp 
yet: 

Ciara: No, that’s what I was in town 
to-day about. The girl sez they haven't 
been able to match the silk till yesterday. 

Mrs. FisHer: I wish I could get 
somethin’ done to that one of mine there 
in the parlor; the wire’s right out through 
the silk in two places. 

Ciara: Why doesn’t Amy take it in 
some day. (Mrs. Fisher makes a sound 
of amusement )—when she’s going to work? 

Mrs. FisHErR: Why. don’t she! It’s all 
Amy can do to take herself into work these 
days. I’ve almost got to push her out 
the door every morning. 

CrarA: Couldn’t she take it over at 
lunch-time ? 

Mrs. FIsHER: 
at lunch-time. 

Ciara: Oh, shé has so time. 

Mrs. FisHerR: Of course she has. 

Ciara: It’s only at Ninth and Chest- 
nut, and she’s at Eighth. 

Mrs. FisHEer: That’s what I told her. 
I sez, “I bet if it was somethin’ for your- 
self you'd have plenty of time.” (Lean- 
ing towards Clara.) But, you know,—what 
I think, Clara—I think she’s meetin’ this 
fellow at lunch-time. Because in the 
mornin’s here she stands fixin’ herself 
there in front of that glass till it’s a 
wonder to me she don’t drop on the floor. 
And whenever you see them gettin’ very 
particular that way all of a sudden—there’s 
somethin’ in the wind. I sez to her the 
other mornin’, when she was settlin’ her- 
self there till I got tired lookin’ at her, 
I sez, “You must be goin’ to see him to- 
day, ain’t you?” And she sez, “He must 
be on your mind, isn’t he?” “No,” I sez, 
“but by the looks of things, I think he’s 
on yours. And,” I sez, “maybe after you 
get him you won't think he was worth 
all the bother you went to.” Because, you 
know, Clara, she don’t know a thing about 
him; except that he works in the Penn- 
sylvania freight office—I believe he did 
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tell her that much. But she don’t know 
whether he works-there or not. He could 
tell her anything; and she’d believe it 
(Taking another bite of candy and settling 
herself in her chair)—before she'd believe 
me. 

Ciara: That’s where he works (Her 
Mother looks at her sharply)—at the 
Pennsylvania freight office. 

Mrs. FisHER: How do you know? 

Ciara: Frank knows him. 

Mrs. FisHER: Frank Hyland? 

Ciara: Yes,—he sez he eats his lunch 
at the same place, there at Fifteenth and 
Arch. 

Mrs. FisHer: And, does he say he 
knows him? 

Ciara: Yes. He sez he’s seen him 
around there for a long time. I’ve often 
heard him speak of him, but I didn’t know 
it was the same fellow. Frank always 
called him Carnation Charlie. He sez he’s 
always got a big carnation in his button- 
hole. 

Mrs. FisHER (Tapping the table con- 
clusively): That’s the one; he’s always 
got it on when he comes here, too. 

Ciara: Frank sez he’s never seen him 
without it. 

Mrs. FisHer: I haven't either. And I 
believe in my heart, Clara, that’s what’s 
turned her head. (Clara smiles.) You 
often see things like that, you know. The 
worst fool of a man can put a carnation 
in his coat or his hat over one eye, and 
half a dozen sensible women’ll be dyin’ 
about him. 

Ciara: Well, Frank sez this fellow’s 
absolutely crazy. 

Mrs. Fisner: That’s what your Father 
sez. 

Ciara: He sez they kid the life out 
of him down around the restaurant there. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, he don’t know who 
Frank Hyland is, does he? 

Ciara: No, Frank didn’t tell him. He 
sez he just happened to get talking to him 
the other day and he mentioned that he 
was calling on a girl up this way named 
Fisher. So then Frank found out what 
his right name was, and when he came 
home he asked me about him. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, is he sure it’s the 
same fellow? 

He told him his name was 


. FisHeR (With finality): That's 
the name—Aubrey Piper. I don’t know 
where he got the Aubrey from; I never 
heard of such a name before, did you? 

Ciara: Yes, I’ve heard the name of 
Aubrey. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rocking): Well, I never 
did. Sounds to me more like a place than 
aname. (Amy can be heard coming down 
the stairs.) Here she comes. (She snatches 
up the box of candy and puts its under her 
apron.) 

Ciara: Don’t say anything, now. 

Mrs. FisHER: It'd be no use. (Trying 
to be casual.) What color are you havin’ 
your lamp-shade made, Clara? 

Amy (Hurrying in at the hall-door): 
Mom, you must have seen something of 
that bar-pin of mine; I can’t find it any- 
where. (She tosses a beaded bag onto 
the center-table and turns to the mantle- 
piece and looks for the bar-pin.) 

Mrs. FisHer (Abstractedly): I saw a 
pin of yours in one of the drawers in the 
buffet there a few days ago, I don’t know 
whether it’s there yet or not. 

Amy (Hurrying across to the buffet at 
the right): How’s it you’re not home to- 
night, Clara? (She starts to rummage in 
the buffet-drawers.) 

Ciara (Casually): 
town. 

Amy: 


I had my dinner in 


Is that parlor all right, Mom? 
Mrs. FisHer: Certainly it’s all right. 
Amy: Well, did you side it? 
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Mrs. FisHer (Sharply): 
sidéd it. 

Amy: All right, Mom, don’t made .a 
speech about it. 

Mrs. FisHer (Considerably ruffled): No, 
but you'd think the way she sez it that 
I sat here all day with my two hands as 
long as each other. (Amy finds the pin and 
slams the drawer shut, leaving various ends 
of tape and pieces of lace hanging out. 
Then she starts back towards the mirror 
over the mantelpiece.) Did you find it? 

Amy (Disrespectfully): Yes. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising, still holding the 
candy under her apron and stepping over 
to the buffet): It’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
leave these drawers the way you found 
them. She does that every time she goes 
near this buffet. (She puts the various 
odds and ends back into the drawers and 
closes them.) She’s in such a great rush 
lately. 

Amy (Settling herself at the mirror): 
Isn’t that a new dress on you, Clara? 

Ciara: Yes. rj 

Mrs. FisHer (Coming back to her 
chair): I'd like to see the kind of house 
you'll keep. 

Amy: Well, I hope it won’t be any- 
thing like this one, I'l! tell you that. 

Mrs. FisHer (Stopping halfway to her 
chair): Oh, go easy, lady! You might be 
very glad to have half as good, if you 
live long enough. (Continuing to her chair, 
and looking keenly at Clara’s dress.) I 
thought I hadn’t seen that dress on you 
before. (She sits down.) 

Ciara: No, I only got it last week. 

Mrs. FisHer: Stand up there till I see 
it. (Clara stands up and takes a couple 
of steps towards the left, pulling down her 
skint, then turns around to her left and 
faces her Mother. Amy comes down to the 
center-table, looking sharply at Clara’s 
dress.) 

Ciara: I got it at a sale in Straw- 
bridge’s. (Amy opens her beaded purse on 
the table and looks at herself critically in 
the little inside mirror; then adds a touch 
of powder.) 

Mrs, FisHer: It’s a nice length. 

Ciara: I didn’t have to have a thing 
touched on it. 

Mrs. Fisuer: That’s what I was tellin’ 
you about the other day, Amy.—Do you 
see the way that dress hangs? 

Amy: Yeh. 

Mrs. FISHER 
Clara): There was a dress on Queen 
Mary in last Sunday’s Ledger that I was 
sayin’ to Amy I thought’d look good on 
me. And it had all buttons up and down 
the front, the way that has. 

Ciara (Coming back to her chair): A 
lot of the new dresses are made that way. 

Mrs. Fisher: How much was it? 

Ciara (Sitting down): Forty-two 
seventy-five. (Amy starts to polish her 
nails.) 

Mrs. FisHEr (Turning away with a lift 
of her eyes to Heaven): You must have 
plenty of money. 

Amy: Mom, where’d you put those 
roses I brought home? 

Mrs. FisHer: They’re out there in the 
dining-room. (Amy starts toward the 
right.) I put them in some water. (Amy 
goes out; and Mrs. Fisher rocks for a 
second or two; then she turns and calls 
after Amy.) I think it’s time you lit the 
light in that parlor, Amy, if that fellow of 
yours is comin’ here tonight. (She rocks 
a little bit more, then turns casually to 
Clara.) What time is it by your watch 
there, Clara? (With a glance toward the 
mantelpiece at the back.) That old clock 
of ours is stopped again. 

Ciara (Looking at her wrist-watch): 
Quarter past eight. 

Mrs. FisHer (Getting up suddenly): I 
must tell her. (The box of candy lands 


Certainly I 


(Speaking —_, to 


on the floor.) My land, there goes the 
candy! Pick that up, Clara, I can’t stoop; 
and put it out of sight. (Going towards 
the door up at the right.) It’s a wonder I 
didn’t do that while she was in here. 
(Calling out after Amy.) Amy! 

Amy: Yes? 

Mrs. FisuHer: Clara sez it’s a quarter 
past eight by her watch ;—you'd better get 
some kind of a light in that parlor if that 
fellow’s comin’. (She moves back towards 
her chair, then speaks in a very subdued 
tone to Clara.) She brings flowers home 
with her from the city now, every night 
he’s coming. She must have flowers for 
him in the parlor. (She sits down.) 
told her, I sez, “I bet it’d be a long time 
before you'd bring any flowers home from 
the city for me.” 

Ciara: That’s another new dress on 
her tonight, isn’t it? 

Mrs. FisHer (Straightening the maga- 
zines on the table): She’s had it about a 
week. 

Ciara: What's she getting so many 
new dresses for lately? 

Mrs. FisHer: Heaven knows, I don’t. 

Ciara: That’s the fourth I’ve seen on 
her since Easter. 

Mrs. FisHer: Trying to make him think 
she’s rich, I guess. I told her the other 
night she might not get so many after 
she gets him. 

Amy (Entering from the right, carrying 
a vase of roses, and crossing directly to 
the parlor-doors at the left): You need 
another box of matches out there, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer: Is that box of matches 
gone already? 

Amy: Pretty near. 
parlor.) 

Mrs. FisHEer: I swear I don’t know 
where all the matches go to—seems to me 
all I do is buy matches. (Amy strikes a 
match in the parlor.) Be careful of them 
lace curtains there, now Amy, if you're 
going to light that lamp. (The lamp is lit 
in the parlor; and Amy closes the parlor- 
doors.) 

Ciara (Rising and handing her Mother 
the box of candy, which she has been hold- 
ing since she picked it up from the floor.): 
I think I’ll go, before he comes. 

Mrs. FisHer (Rising): You'd better, 
unless you want to be here all night. (Clara 
moves up to the looking-glass over the 
mantlepiece, and Mrs. Fisher crosses to the 
buffet with the candy.) For if he ever 
starts talkin’, you'll never get out. (She 
puts the candy into one of the drawers, 
then starts across towards the hall-door, up 
at the left.) You wouldn’t mind, you know, 
if he’d stay out there in the parlor ;—but 
the minute ever he hears a voice out here, 
he’s out like a jumpin’-jack. (Amy can be 
heard coughing out in the hallway, and, as 
Mrs. Fisher passes back of Clara, Clara 
half turns and suggests with a movement 
of her hand that Amy might overhear her.) 
Oh, he’s not here yet; you'd know it if he 
was. (She peers keenly out into the hall- 
way, then turns and tiptoes back to Clara, 
and speaks in a very low tone.) She stands 
out there in the vestibule until she sees 
him get off the trolley, then she comes in 
and lets him ring, so he won’t think she’s 
been waitin’ for him. (She tiptoes back 
and peers out into the hallway again, and 
Clara moves over to the right, adjusting 
her neck-piece. Mrs. Fisher comes back to 
the center-table.) You never seen anybody 
so crazy about a fellow. 

Ciara: Well, I think somebody ought 
to tell her about him, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer (Folding the ribbon and 
the paper from the candy-box): What's 
the good of tellin’ her ;—she’d only give 
em a look if you said anything about 


(She goes into the 


im. 
Ciara: Well, I’d say it anyway, whether 
she gave me a look or not; for, re- 
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member what I’m telling you, Mom, it’s 
you that'll have them on your hands if 
she takes him: for you know how long 
Amy could get along on a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. é 

Mrs. FisHer: Takes more than that 
to keep herself, never name a house and 
a husband. 


Ciara: Well, that’s exactly what he 
gets, for he’s only a clerk down there. 

Mrs. FisHer: He told her he 
of the department. dias 

Cuara: He's a clerk, Mom —like a 
hundred others down there; Frank knows 
— he } nae 

kS, FisHER (Moving a step or iw 
nearer to Clara): Well, why Ae we 
say something to her, Clara? . 

Ciara: Now, you know how much at- 
tention she’d pay to anything I’d say. 

Mrs. FisHer (With measured definite- 
ness): She won’t pay any attention to 
= —— sez. 

LARA: Especially if she knew it was 
Frank Hyland that said it. " 
_ Mrs. FisHer: She thinks everybody's 
jealous of him; and jealous of her because 
she’s gettin’ him. So let her get him. If 
she makes her bed, let her lie in it. 

CLARA (Looking straight out): Well 
that’s the trouble, Mom; it isn’t always 
the person that lies in it—Very often some- 
— “ to lie in it. 

RS. FISHER (Turning back to the 
table): Well, it'll be aliely around here 
I = ~—e you that. 

LARA (Turning to the b -mi: : 
Poy 7g uffet-mirror): 

Mrs. FisHer: No maybe about it. 

Ciara: But you know what you are, 
—_ —— =r Sener 

RS. FISHER aking a step towards 
Clara): Why, don’t be silly, Bog Do 
you think your Father’d be listenin’ to 
that rattle-brain here every night? 

Ciara (Turning and speaking dirccily 
to her Mother): He has to listen to him 
now, doesn’t he—or go out, as he did te- 
night. (The front-door closes. They both 
turn and glance in the direction of the hall- 
way.) Maybe this is Frank now. (There 
ts @ slight pause, then Frank Hyland comes 
in, and comes forward to the center-table.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Hello, Frank. 

HyLanp : Hello, Mother. Hello, Clara. 
(He puts his hat down on the table.) 

Ciara: I was just going; I thought 
maybe you weren’t coming. 

HYLAND (Looking at his watch): I 
couldn’t get away from there until nearly 
eight o’clock. . 

Mrs. Fisner: Frank,—Clara sez you 
know this fellow that’s comin’ to see our 
Amy. 

Hytanp: Who, Piper? 

Mrs. FisHer: Yes—the one that does 
so much talkin’. 

Hytanp: Yes, I know him. (He 
moves to the left and sits down on the arm 
of the Morris-chair.) 

Mrs. Fisuer: I think he’s crazy, Frank; 
(Hyland makes a sound of amusement) I 
do, honestly. Pop and Joe sez they think 
he is, too. 

Ciara: Mom sez he told Amy he was 
head of the freight department, Frank. 

Mrs. FisHer: He did, honestly, Frank; 
and she believes him. But Clara sez you 
say he is only a clerk down there. 

Ciara: That’s all he is, Mom. 

Mrs. FisHer: He isn’t head of the 
freight department, is he, Frank? (Fran 
sits looking away off, dreamily.) 

Ciara: Frank— 

Hyvanp (Turning): I beg your pardon, 
what did you say, dear? 

Mrs. FisHer: He isn’t head of the 
freight department down there, is he? 

Hytanp: No, he’s just one of the clerks. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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[No. LIT in the “Men 
and Machines’? Series] 


N ONE of the great establishments 
manufacturing automobiles, there is 
a room filled with punching machines. 
In front of each machine stands a work- 
er, feeding it pieces of steel by hand. 
A lever is geared to the mechanism, and 
to this lever the man is chained by a 
handcuff locked to his wrist. As the 
punch comes down, the lever moves 
back, taking the hand with it. If for 
any reason a man wishes to leave the 
room, all the machinery must be stopped 
and his handcuffs unlocked by the fore- 
man. To look down the long room is to 
see machines, levers and men in unison 
—feed, punch, jerk back; feed, punch, 
jerk back I have heard of no other 
single task today which so closely ap- 
proximates the gloomy prophets’ picture 
of the robot—that mechanism of flesh 
and blood first heard of in a Czecho- 
slovak play, towards which, it is alleged, 
all men are moving. Yet these workers 
were handcuffed partly out of pity for 
their flesh and blood. Before the artic- 
ulated levers were installed, they were, 
despite the guards, continually losing 
their fingers and their hands under the 
down thrust of the punch. 

The chassis assembly line of Mr. Ford 
goes at the rate of six feet a minute. 
It contains forty-five stations, or opera- 
tions. At station number one, mudguard 
brackets are fastened to the frame; at 
station ten, the motor is installed. The 
man who puts on a bolt does not put 
on its nut; the man who puts on the 
nut does not screw it home. At station 
thirty-four, the motor receives its gaso- 
line. At forty-four, the radiator is 
filled with water; at forty-five, the fin- 
ished car arrives in John Street. 

By way of contrast here is Charles 
Lindbergh, minding a machine over 
3,000 miles of ocean. So close was he 
bound to it, that he spoke of himself 
and it as “we.” In a sense he loved it, 
and all the world loved him for that 
affection. I have not heard him called 
a tobot. Nor yet such machine tenders 
as Commander Byrd. 

These cases of depressing effects con- 
trasted with stimulating ones could be 
endlessly multiplied. They show the 
futility of blanket judgments for or 
against the machine, and its direct im- 
pact on human beings. Even the loco- 
motive fireman, for all his bitter labor, 
is not a bowed and beaten individual, 
while the engineer who sits beside him 
in the cab is one of the most sturdily 
independent men alive. Machine civili- 
zation is wide; it encompasses many 
thousands of kinds of work. Only a 
lengthy analysis of the 1930 census can 
disclose the actual percentages for the 
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United States, but I can at least give a 
rough preliminary estimate, based upon 
the 1920 figures: 


Total population, 1920................. 105,711,000 
Total gainfully employed 41,615,000 
Factory workers, un- 
skilled ; 
Factory workers, skilled 
94,000 
Total factory workers (not in- 
cluding officials) 

Other machine workers 
Stenographers and typists............ 
Chauffeurs 
Coal miners (estimated working 

machines ) 
Telephone employees 
Delivery men. 
EE ear ee ee 
Locomotive engineers 
Clerks (estimated working cal- 
culators, etc. continuously ).... 
Locomotive firemen 
Telegraph operators 
Motormen 2 
Laundry workers (estimated op- 
erating machines )...................... 
Elevator operators 
Engine hostlers 
Miscellaneous occupations 56,000 


Total 10,165,000 


The total amounts to about one-quar- 
ter of the working population, and ten 
per cent of the entire population; but 
it is fantastically exaggerated. Engi- 
neers have advised me that it is safe to 
say that at least half of all factory labor 
is employed at other work than tending 
machines. It is cleaning, carrying, sort- 
ing, carpentering, storing, shipping, dig- 
ging, repairing, painting, etc. Such 
work cuts 4,000,000 from our total. 
There are similar reservations in many 
of the subsequent classes listed. 

Five million out of 105 million is five 
per cent of the total population, and 
about thirteen per cent of those gain- 
fully employed. Greece in her great 
days had five million freemen standing 
on the backs of twelve million slaves. 
I dare you to conclude that a population 
seventy per cent slave is a more whole- 
some combination than one _ possibly 
five per cent slave to the machine. 


The Health of the Industrial Worker 
There is little question that the ini- 
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Is the Machine Age 
Dehumanizing the 
Workers? —Read 


‘Robots 


tial stages of the Industrial Revolution 
in England and elsewhere were disas- 
trous in their effects upon the workers. 
Robots were made and slain by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Shop and factory 
conditions were universally and _ intol- 
erably bad. 

The health of present-day workers is 
probably improving with that of the rest 
of the population. Take New Haven 
for instance—where nearly everybody 
who does not go to Yale, goes to work 
in the metal shops. In 1880 the death 
rate of the whole city was 1820 per 
100,000; in 1925 it had fallen to 1250— 
a decrease of over thirty per cent. The 
general level, then, has risen. 

An exhaustive study of industrial ac- 
cidents conducted by the American En- 
gineering Council indicates that since 
1920, while the accident rate per unit 
of output is declining, total accidents are 
increasing, both in number and in se- 
verity. Production is increasing faster 
than accidents, but more men are being 
hurt. The Council finds that machines 
have displaced the handwork which was 
intrinsically safer. The Council believes 
that the increase in the accident rate 
since 1920 is a temporary phenomenon 
brought about by the second industrial 
revolution through which we are now 
passing. 

This implies that accidents can be con- 
trolled, and to a large extent they can. 
The United States Steel Corporation de- 
creased its accidents eighty-six per cent 
in thirteen years. The Union Pacific 
Railroad has a shop record five times 
as favorable as the average for other 
large railroads. The Clark Thread Com- 
pany has a record of 10,000,000 man- 
hours without an accident. In one of 
the plants of the Du Pont Company, 
there has been only one minor—and no 
major—accidents in eleven years. If 
the management cares to pay the cost 
of safety work, accidents carn be well- 
nigh eliminated. The great mass pro- 
duction industries are beginning to re- 
alize that they stand to save more than 
they lose by keeping -men from unneces- 
sary mangling. 


The Machine and the Worker's Mind 


We turn now to the central charge of 
the gloomy prophets—the injurious ef- 
fects of the machine upon the worker’s 
mind. Here the evidence is scantier and 
less conclusive. (Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 

Mrs. FisHER (Turning to Clara): Now, 
you see that—and she’d only laugh at you 
if you told her that. (Turning back to 
Hyland.) How much do them freight- 
clerks get a month, Frank? (Hyland is 
gazing out of the window at the left.) 

Ciara: Frank, Mom is talking to you. 

Hytanp (Turning): Oh, I beg your 
pardon, what did you say, Mother? 

Mrs. FisHER: I say, how much do them 
freight-clerks get a month? 

Hytanp: Why,—about a hundred and 
forty or fifty dollars—I don’t know ex- 
actly; but not any more than that. (His 
eyes wander to the window, agai.) 

Mrs. FisHER: What are we goin’ to do 
about it, Frank? It looks like a steady 
thing. He comes Wednesday and Sunday 
nights now—and if she ever takes him, 
she’ll be the poorest woman in this city. 
You know how our Amy spends money. 
(Turning to Clara.) She’s got seven pairs 
of shoes up in that hall-closet. 

Hy ann (Abstractedly): Amy certainly 
does let her money fly. (Mrs. Fisher gives 
him a stony look.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, if she does she 
earns it. She might as well have a good 
time now while she’s young ;—God knows 
what’s ahead of her. (The front-door bell 
rings,—a series of funny little taps.) Here 
he is now, I know his ring. (She steps 
up to the mantelpiece and glances out into 
the hallway.) 

Ciara (Turning towards the kitchen- 
door): We'll go out the side-door. Come 
on, Frank. (Hyland rises and picks up his 
hat from the table, as he crosses below it, 

Hytanp: Good-night, Mother. (Mrs. 
Fisher is too occupied with her interests in 
the hallway.) Do you want to go to a 
picture, Clara? 

Ciara (Going out at right): I don’t 
care. 

Hytanp (Following her): It’s only 
about twenty after eight. (He glances at 
his watch.) 

Ciara: We can get the second show 
at Broad and Columbia Avenue. 

Mrs. FisHer: (Following them out): 
Frank, I wish you'd talk to Amy some 
time, and tell her what you told me; she 
won't believe me. 

Hytanp: I don’t suppose she’d believe 
me, either, Mother. 

Ausrey (Out at the front-door): Right 
on the job! 

Amy: Hello! 

Ausrey: The pride of old West Philly! 
(He laughs a bit, boisterously.) 

Amy: I'll take your hat, Aubrey. 

Ausrey: Anything to please the ladies. 
(The front-door closes.) The boy rode 
off with many thanks, and many a back- 
ward bow. (He laughs again, rather wild- 
ky. Mrs. Fisher tiptoes into the room from 
the right and stands listening, keenly.) Do 
you know, I think I'll have to get hold of 
an airship somewhere, Amy, to come out 
here to see you. 

, pons It is quite a trip for you, isn’t 
it 

Ausrey: Just one shining hour and a 
half, if you say it quick, by the little old 
Brill special. And how is the Mother? 
¢Mrs. Fisher’s face hardens, and a door 
closes. Then she tiptoes over to the double- 
doors at the left and listens. Aubrey’s voice 
can'be heard fairly distinctly from beyond 
the doors.) Say, Amy,—wasn’t that hold- 
up in last night’s paper somewhere out this 
way? 

Amy: Yes, it was right over here on 
Erie Avenue. (Mr. Fisher appears in the 
hall-door and stands, looking with amuse- 
ment at his wife. He takes an old pipe 


and tobacco pouch from the pocket of his 
knit-jacket and starts to fill the pipe.) 

Ausrey: A doctor’s house, wasn’t it? _ 

Amy: Yes, Doctor Donnelly’s, They 
got nearly two thousand dollars. 

Ausrey: I don’t believe that, Amy. 

Amy: Why not? 

Ausrey: I don’t believe there’s that 
much money i North Philadelphia. (He 
roars with laughter. Mr. Fisher gives his 
wife a little dig in the ribs and makes a 
sound like a startled cat. She starts vio- 
lently, smothering a little shriek.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Oh, you frightened me! 
(Mr. Fisher continues to the center-table 
and puts his newspaper down.) 

Mr. Fisuer: You ought to be pretty 
nearly frightened to death by this time, 
oughtn’t you? (He replaces the tobacco- 
pouch in his pocket.) 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, what do you come 
pussy-footin’ in that way for, when you 
know how nervous I am? 

Mr. Fisuer: I didn’t come pussy-footin’ 
in at all. 

Mrs. FisHER: You did so, or I'd have 
heard you. 

Mr. FisHErR: You would have heard me, 
if you weren’t so busy listenin’ to some- 
thin’ that’s none of your business. 

Mrs. FisHer: Well, it’ll be somethin’ 
of my business if you go spillin’ any of 
that dirty old tobacco on my nice new 
table-cloth, I tell you that. (She resumes 
her listening at the door.) 

Mr. Fisuer: I’m not spillin’ any of it. 
(There’s a burst of laughter from Aubrey 
in the parlor, and Mr. Fisher looks toward 
the parlor-door.) Who's in there—Windy? 
(Mrs. Fisher nods yes, and the old man 
moves down at the right of the center-table 
picking up the newspaper and reaching into 
his vest-pocket for his spectacles.) What's 
he doin’, laughin’ at some more of them 
West Philadelphia jokes of his? (He sits 
down to read, in the chair at the right of 
the table, and Mrs. Fisher comes tiptoeing 
towards the chair at the left of the table.) 


[Continued in Next Issue] 
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(Continued from page 9) 

James Watt argued as early as 1785 
that workers under the new regime “are 
to be considered in no other light than 
as mere mechanical powers....it is 
scarcely necessary that they should use 
their reason.” The main resentment of 
the early craftsman against machinery 
was not that it displaced him, but that 
it bored him to death. Frederick W. 
Taylor, the father at once of high speed 
steel and Scientific Management, ob- 
served: “The ideal of efficiency in in- 
dustry is to simplify the work to such 
a degree that it can be done by a trained 
gorilla.” For many routine tasks it has 
been found that the feeble-minded make 
the best operatives. 

Henry Ford declares: “Of necessity, 
the work of an individual workman must 
be repetitive—not otherwise can he gain 
the effortless speed which makes low 
prices and earns high wages. Some of 
our tasks are exceedingly monotonous, 
but then, also many minds are monot- 
onous—many want to earn a living with- 
out thinking, and for these men a task 
which demands no brains is a boon. We 
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are always looking for brains—and men 
with brains do not long stay in repetitive 
work, After many years of experience 
in our factories, we have failed to dis- 
cover that repetitive work injures work- 
men. In fact, it seems to produce bet- 
ter physical and mental health than non- 
repetitive work.” He argues that if such 
tasks were really disagreeable men 
would leave, but his turnover is very 
low, about two per cent a month. These 
conclusions hold for his plants all over 
the world. 

R. L. Cruden, analyzing labor con- 
ditions in Detroit, concludes that “mo- 
1otony may not be psychologically harm- 
ful; but it stifles initiative, and may op- 
erate as an industrial boomerang. Men 
with alert minds report that after eight 
hours of it, they cannot settle down to 
read or to think.” They must find some 
emotionally violent form of escape in 
jazz, gin, the movies, tabloid murders, 
cross country motoring. 

Excessive fatigue sets up poisons, re- 
duces output and thus injures profits, 
Elaborate systems have accordingly been 
worked out for its measurement. The 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
England attaches special counters to 
looms, and special meters on their mot- 
ors to measure power consumption. It 
finds that in this class of work, Tuesday 
morning between 8:15 and 10:15 is the 
hour when fatigue is at a minimum. 
Every Tuesday morning; always at this 
time. Efficiency drops after 10:15 to 
lunch time; picks up afterwards for an 
hour, sags downhill the balance of the 
afternoon, reaching its lowest point at 
5:30. On Monday, at 5:30, efficiency is 
5.8 per cent below the Tuesday morning 
norm. On Friday, 7.5 per cent below. 
Friday at 5:30 is always the bottom of 
the curve. There is thus a daily and 
a weekly fatigue cycle. It is tied up 
with temperature and humidity as well 
as with physical work. 

With these facts in hand, the manu- 
facturer, desiring to reduce costs and 
increase profits, takes steps so to con- 
trol temperature, humidity, speed of op- 
erations, motions of workers, hours, 
rest periods—that the fatigue curve ap- 
proximates a horizontal line, thus keep- 
ing output at a maximum. 

Carbon dioxide expelled by the lungs 
has also been used by Polakov to deter- 
mine fatigue. As fatigue increases, more 
carbon dioxide is given off. Thus com- 
positors on a night shift exhaled 2.5 
cubic centimeters per second at 5 p. m., 
and 11.7 centimeters six hours later. 

All over the industrial world today 
atigue studies are being made, and high- 
ly ingenious methods to prevent it have 
been devised, and here and there in- 
stalled. They are being made further- 
more not for humanitarian reasons, but 
for business reasons. 

(Text and _ illustrations from “Men and Mo 
chines” by Stuart Chase, copyright 1929, by 
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pany, publishers.) 
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John Barrymore (right) as Captain Ahab, lovely Joan Bennett as Faith, 
ows w)$ Llond Hughes as Derek. 


Ahab’s ship, the ““Mary-Ann,” at dock in the 
whaling port of New Bedford 





Recommended 


OUTWARD BOUND (Warner Brothers) 
Nobly produced and perfectly cast ver- 
sion of Sutton Vane’s famous play (to 
be reviewed next month). 


DOUGHBOYS (Metro*Goldwyn-Mayer) 
But for the solemn-eyed Buster Keaton, 
this might be just another war picture. 
Not the least funny scene is one in 
which he “helps” a top sergeant out 
of the mud. 


ANIMAL CRACKERS (Paramount) 
Harpo, Groucho, Chico and Zeppo in a 
fast and furious Marxian melange. 
Would make even the Sphinx laugh. 


A MAN FROM WYOMING (Paramount) 
If you still insist—as many do—that 
Gary Cooper is a great actor, you will 
probably enjoy him as the stern, silent 
army captain, who wins girls simply by 
frowning at them. 











Moby Dick 

(Warner Brothers) 
AGAIN Warner Brothers have brought 
to the screen that grand old Melville 
classic, this time with the addition of the 
Barrymore voice. The new Moby Dick, 
more than ably directed by Lloyd Bacon, 
leaves Mr. Barrymore little time for those 
whilom profile poses in the lookout. It is 
direct, sincere and swift moving, and is 
singularly free from the cluttering artifices 
that mark so many present-day films. Mr. 
Barrymore brings to the portrayal of Ahab 
a fine recklessness, combined with a deep, 
underlying humor. We cannot doubt his 
keen relish for the role of the fanatic sea- 
man, whose life purpose centers on the 
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pursuit of the malevolent white whale, 
Moby Dick, who has cost him a leg. 
The role of Faith is admirably played by 
the always charming Joan Bennett. Lloyd 
Hughes also does good work as Derek, 
Ahab’s jealous brother, whose treachery 
for a time contrives to part the lovers. 
The picture rises to grand pictorial and 
dramatic heights in the scenes on board the 
Mary-Ann, when ‘the cry “Thar she 
blows!” sends all hands over into the 
boats, with harpoons poised, for a mad 
combat with some monster of the deep. 
The final and victorious struggle with Moby 
Dick himself provides plenty of thrills and 
cold shivers, and whether real whale or 
no, he puts up a most realistic fight. This 
same photographic realism marks the ter- 
rific storm on shipboard just preceding the 
capture. It is seldom that a picture does 
so nobly by the elements. You won’t want 
to miss this picture, and if you haven’t yet 
read the story, Moby Dick will send you 
scampering to the nearest library. 


(Below) 
Scene from D. W. Griffith’s ‘Abraham Lincoln’’ 
(reviewed October 4), showing the Cabinet listen- 
ing to Lincoln (Walter Huston) read the Eman. 
cipation Proclamation. How many of the other 
officials around the table can you identify? 


Storm Over Asia 
(Sovkino) 


The long-heralded Storm Over Asia,' 
produced three years ago by the Soviets, 
and directed by the master Pudovkin, has 
at last reached these shores. This time 
the propaganda (without which no self- 
respecting Russian film ever appears) con- 
cerns itself with the revolt of a number 
of Mongolian tribes against the White 
Army of 1918. The central figure, that 
of a humble Mongol trapper, is excellently 
played by V. Inkizhinov. It is true to the 
Russian standard in its excellent and com- 
pelling photography and its admirable use 
of the close-up to express character types 
and emotion. This is a silent picture, but 
who cares? The absence of speech is 
barely noticed. 


Africa Speaks 

Columbia Pictures (Paul L. Hoefler, Producer) 

Another explorer, Paul F. Hoefler of 
Colorado, has emerged from the African 
fastnesses with a film twice thrilling—for 
its intimate close-ups of the native animals, 
and, what is more unique, a reproduction 
of the jungle noises. If you want to feel 
at homé with lions, see this picture. You 
not only hear them roar; you can also 
listen to their breathing! 
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Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young yy, 


people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 
dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


Letters should: be ad- 


Any book mentioned can be obtained 


from The Scholastic Service Department, 55 West 42nd St., New York. 


Cicero as Hero 

M E. M. says “Your suggestions of 

¢ good books for Caesar’s back- 
ground I found most valuable. Could you 
suggest some interesting books for Cicero? 
We have a few on hand, but one criticism 
that my students have made, perhaps fair, is 
that they are too much over their heads.” 
This letter came while I was still in Lon- 
don, and to make quite sure that I was 
right in replying that fiction had been 
strangely unfair to Cicero—treating him 
not with impoliteness, but with a complete 
silence even more uncomplimentary—I took 
up the matter with the British Museum 
Reading Room, where under a vast glass- 
covered dome more books are gathered than 
anywhere else in the world, and more silent, 
dead-to-the-world readers absorbed in 
them. Here I found that the latest appear- 
ance of Cicero as the hero of a novel had 
been in the sixteenth century, when Robert 
Greene, a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
wrote “Tully’s Loue,” and I so informed 
my correspondent by mail. The letter was 
scarcely on its way before I received, first, 
news that a novel about Cicero was coming 
to me, and then the book itself, and as 
good a novel with the scene laid in his day 
as any High School library could wish. The 
book is A Slave of Catiline, by Paul L. An- 
derson (Appleton), which follows his ex- 
cellent story of the time of Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars which he gave us last year, With the 
Eagles (Appleton). I like this one even bet- 
ter, but then I always liked Cicero, in spite 
of an unpopularity I fear was not altogether 
undeserved. I suppose the reason why he 
seemed so alive and real in my high school 
days was the opening of the first oration 
against Catiline, which begins with a blast 
so furious it sweeps straight down the cen- 
turies carrying the very life of Republican 
Rome along with it. A Slave of Catiline 
begins with the capture. of a youth by 
pirates who take him to Rome, his training 
as a gladiator and his purchase by Catiline ; 
then the gathering of the conspiracy in 
which the youth takes part until he learns 
that Cicero, who has meanwhile laid him 
under a great obligation, is to be one of 
the proscribed; then he goes over to the 
side of the state and the story rushes to 
the actual delivery of the great speech, 
which you read for several sentences 
scarcely realizing that it is a translation 
word for word of those fiery questions you 
came upon in third-year Latin—at least I 
had them in my third year. 


The Winning of the West 

a F., another teacher, ask for books 

e for the library that will encourage 
interest in the history of the United States 
in the period between the Revolution and 
the Civil War. There are many, but at the 
moment my mind is taken up with one: 
Westward, by E. Douglas Branch (Apple- 
ton). This is well-named in its sub-title 
“the romance of the American frontier ;” 


it is a big book (over 600 pages) telling 
how we pushed the frontier westward from 
the days when Massachusetts was furthest 
west, clear to the year 1920: it is crowded 
with thrills, facts, people whom you have 
met in history and people that you wonder 
you never have met, in short, with any 
amount of material for further understand- 
ing of how America came to be. Young 
readers will read it quite as enthusiastically 
as older ones, and it would be a fine addi- 
tion to a public library’s general collection. 
This book is not a collection of stories: 
The Pioneer West, edited by J. L. French 
(Little) is the best of these: this is a large 
but inexpensive book made of original nar- 
ratives of pioneers, a varied and intensely 
interesting anthology. I gave a copy to a 
French friend of mine in Paris some years 
ago when it first came out, and he says it 
gave him an altogether new idea of the 
American spirit. Westward is straight his- 
tory, but told in a bright and almost con- 
versational manner. Wagons West, by Eliz- 
abeth Page (Farrar) a large and finely il- 
lustrated book, comes in time to help in the 
centenary celebration of the Oregon Trail; 
it is a story made out of the letters of her 
great-uncle, who crossed the continent in 
the Gold Rush of °49, from Illinois to 
California. 


“‘A Cathedral Singer’’ 


O. E. asks me to “settle an argu- 

© ment which arose in my English 
class concerning the theme of James Lane 
Allen’s “A Cathedral Singer.” The class 
could not decide on one central theme from 
the following: (1) I am the Resurrection 
and the Life. (2) One’s character is re- 
vealed in one’s face; the work of the pre- 
dominating emotion. (3) A mother’s sacri- 
fice for her son. I welcomed the excuse to 
read once more this book, for so far as I 
know it is the only one that puts my own 
dooryard into fiction. For I lived for years 
opposite this “strip of nature that fronts 
the dawn and is called Morningside Park,” 
and that he so well describes as “a rugged 
slope of rock and verdure and forest 
growth which brings into the city an ancient 
presence—nature.” I used to live on the 
lower edge where “the earth sinks like a 
precipice to a green valley bottom far be- 
low,” and where, you remember, the boy 
lived with his mother on a top floor like 
mine—though our house did have more 
modern conveniences than his had. Now I 
live on the very summit of the cliff, looking 
across to the cathedral that seems to me to 
be the central point of this story. For what 


the tale means to me is the “sure, and cer- 
tain hope” of immortality. Nothing else 
could have sustained the mother under her 
crushing loss; nothing else would hayé left 
her with a memory of anything but blind 
and brutal waste by the blotting-out of that 
young life. But, you notice, she feels no 
such thing; she does not for a moment be- 
lieve the life was blotted out. The cathedral, 
symbolizing this hope, takes her “into” its 
service and uses what is left of her life 
till she can join her son in eternity. This, 
I repeat, is what the book means to me; 
you have already discovered from such dis- 
cussions as these, that the beauty of a good 
book is that it may mean many things to 
many readers. 


Picking a Play 

V E. A. asks me, as several other 

e students have done, for suggestions 
on the choice of a play for school produc- 
tion. I will do my duty by this question 
much better if I pass on the responsibility 
of the choice to a book, Drama and Dra- 
matics, by Helen Randle Fish (Macmillan), 
of which one chapter is given to a list of 
plays recommended for high school produc- 
tion, with another list of libraries, colleges, 
societies and publishers from whom cata- 
logues, annotated play-lists, and general ad- 
vice in selection may be obtained. I would 
like to see this book in high schools where 
project work involves dramatics or where 
plays are given in connection with the liter- 
ature courses, for it is a regular text-book 
for high school use that will be found prac- 
tical and stimulating for these purposes and 
in getting the principles of good acting. It 
is useful for reading plays and for seeing 
them intelligently and sympathetically, gives 
good advice on reading aloud, and has plans 
for stage sets, with several one-act plays 
at the end given in full. At that, it is a 
little book, easy to take about. 


Animal Friends 

H R. asks for good stories of dogs and 

¢ horses. There are so many that 
space makes me keep to those of this pres- 
ent season. Scar Neck, by Rufus Steele 
(Harper) is a true story of a wild horse, 
a little book strikingly illustrated by an 
artist who knows wild horses. Red Horse 
Hill by Stephen Meader (Harcourt), of 
which I told you recently, culminates in a 
grand horse-race. Tornado Boy by Hinkle 
(Morrow) is another wild horse story ; this 
author always gets one interested in the 
career of his animals. If you have Baldy 
of Nome by Esther B. Darling, in your 
library you will be glad to hear that the 
same author has just told the thrilling war- 
story of Baldy’s son, another Alaska Husky, 
in Navarre of the North (Doubleday). 
Jock the Scot, by Alice Grant Rosman 
(Minton) is a terrier and in Garram the 
Hunter, by Herbert Best (Doubleday) the 
hero is an African Hill tribe chieftain 
whose inseparable companion is his dog. 
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ALFRED NOYES 


Alfred Noyes 


NE of the most satisfying of con- 

temporary poets is Alfred Noyes, 
who is also a critic of some note as 
well as formerly visiting professor of 
English at Princeton. Born in Staf- 
fordshire, England, 50 years ago, Noyes 
was educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. After leaving college he settled in 
London and at 22 published his first 
book of poems, The Loom of Years. 
It was a critical success but The Flower 
of Old Japan (1903) and The Forest 
of Wild Thyme (1905) first gained him 
public recognition. 

At the age of 27, Noyes married an 
American girl and six years later made 
his first trip to America for a lecture 
tour. Many of his poems, like “Re- 
public and Motherland,” express a 
generous appreciation of the United 
States. During the war defective vi- 
sion kept him out of active service, but 
he served his country with his pen and 
on the lecture platform. His war poems 
are used today as documents in the 
growing avalanche of peace propaganda. 
Few have painted war in more realistic 
or terrible terms than has Noyes in 
The Wine Press, published in 1913. 

Critics credit Noyes with an amazing 
mastery of meter and rhyme and ac- 
claim him a superb story teller. One 
of the remarkable things about his 
poetry is the wide range and variety 
of subject matter. He writes delicate 
lyrical fantasies and great narrative 
epics with equal ease. Among his most 
important works are Drake, Sherwood 
(a poetic drama), Tales of the’ Mer 
maid Tavern, The Torch Bearers, and 
The Wmme Press. The Torch Bearers 
is the story of the progress of science, 
dramatically told. 

Noyes looks more like a successful 
American business man than a poet. 
He is natural and entirely without 
artificialities. In college he gained dis- 
tinction as an oarsman and he is a 
powerful swimmer. 





The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 


—-_ 





The poems reprinted here are by cour- 
tesy of Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
publishers. 


The Little Roads 


The great roads are all grown over’ 

That seemed so firm and white. 

The deep black forests have covered them. 

How should I walk aright? 

How should I thread these tangled mazes, 

Or grope to. that far off light? 

I stumble round the thickets and they turn 
me 

Back to the thickets and the night. 


Yet, sometimes, at a word, an elfin pass- 
word, 
(O, thin, deep, sweet with beaded rain!) 
There shines, through a mist of ragged- 
robins, 
The old lost April-coloured lane, 
That leads me from myself; for, at a 
whisper, 
Where the strong limbs thrust in vain, 
At a breath, if my heart help another heart, 
The path shines out for me again. 


A thin thread, a rambling lane for lovers 

To the light of the world’s one May, 

Where the white dropping flakes may wet 
our faces 

As we lift them to the bloom-bowed spray : 

O Master, shall we ask Thee, then, for 

high-roads, 

Or down upon our knees and pray 

That Thou wilt ever lose us in Thy little 
lanes, 

And lead us by a wandering way. 


Republic and Motherland 


Up the harbor with the morning sun 
The ship swept in from sea; 

Gigantic towers arose, the night was done, 
And—there stood Liberty. 


Silent, the great torch lifted in one hand, 
The dawn in her proud eyes, 

Silent, for all the shouts that vex her land, 
Silent, hailing the skies; 


Hailing that mightier Kingdom of the 
Blest 
Our seamen sought of old, 
The dream that lured the nations through 
the West, 
The city of sunset gold. 


Saxon and Norman in one wedded soul 
Shook out one flag like fire; 
But westward, westward, 
gleaming goal, 
Westward, the vast desire. 


moved the 


Westward and ever westward ran the call, 
They followed the pilgrim. sun, 
Seeking that land which should enfold 
them all, 
And weld all hearts in one. 


Here on this mightier continent apart, 
Here on these rolling plains, 
Swells the first throb of that immortal 
heart, 
The pulse of those huge veins. 


Still, at these towers, our Old-World cities 
jest, 
And neither hear nor see 


The brood of gods at that gigantic breast, 
The conquering race to 


Chosen from many—for no sluggard soul 
Confronts that night of stars— 

The trumpets of the last Republic roll 
Far off, an end to wars: 


And end, an end to that wild blood-red 


age, 
That made and keeps us blind; 

A mightier realm shall be her heritage, 
The kingdom of mankind. 


Chosen from many nations, and made one; 
But first, O Mother, from thee, 
When, following, following on that Pilgrint 
sun, 
Thy Mayflower crossed the sea. 


Katharine Brush 

(Concluded from page 5) 
gin with “I was born—”; let me re- 
lieve Miss Brush of this awkwardness. 
She was, in 1902, at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Her childhood was spent in 
Baltimore, Washington, and Newbury, 
Massachusetts, where her father was 
and is head master of a boys’ prepara- 
tory school. 

“She did not go to college.” <A 
brother, slightly younger, went to Yale. 
She was graduated from boarding school 
at Hackettstown, New Jersey. She was 
not quite seventeen when she went to 
work for the Boston Traveler. She did 
interviews, reviews of plays, and a col- 
umn of motion picture notes. 

Two years later marriage took her to 
Ohio and she lived there several years. 
It is even probable that she will use it as 
the background of a future novel. She 
began writing fiction in 1923. Most of 
her earlier short stories appeared in 
College Humor and that magazine pre- 
sented her first two novels serially. 
Glitter was screened as “The Drop 
Kick” with Richard Barthelmess. 

If a somewhat critical reader were 
asked to sum up his impression of Kath- 
arine Brush’s fiction in a half-dozen 
words, I think he would say, “Good 
observation, fresh expression, good writ- 
ing.” Does that sound rather weak in 
this day of superlatives? It won’t sound 
so to those for whom superlatives about 
authors have become cheap. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we recognize the superior 
value of understatement whenever we 
say of a person, “She’s good.” There’s 
just that small difference of intonation 
and emphasis in the instance before us: 
Good observation, fresh expression, 
good writing. 








* 


This essay on Miss Brush, by the late 
Grant Overton (see Scholastic, Sept. 20), is 
reprinted from a pamphlet by permission of 
Farrar & Rinehart, publishers. 





IRELAND’S SAGE, ‘‘AE.”’ 


Poets as Farm Relievers 


EORGE W. RUSSELL, Irish poet, 

economist and one-time editor of a 
farm journal, better known to the world 
of letters as “AE,” is now in America on 
a lecture tour, the principal object of 
which is to acquaint the American public 
with a program of farm relief which has 
been put into actual successful operation in 
Ireland. The main point in Mr. Russell’s 
scheme is cooperative societies among 
farmers—particularly among rural families 
earning as little as $650 yearly. 

Such farmers, of which there are 7,000,- 
000 in the United States, says Mr. Russell, 
“live necessarily in ignorance and narrow- 
ness: farmers without automobiles or ra- 
dios; farmers who read very few books or 
magazines, and whose children receive in- 
adequate educations.” Mr. Russell told of 
specific instances in which cooperative so- 
cieties which he helped organize in his 
country brought about agricultural pros- 
perity. “As the society accumulates capital 
and. the individual farmers become better 
off economically, they are likely to build a 
social hall in which they have concerts and 
lectures. The cultural side of the commu- 
nity. is developed through internal growth.” 

The poet warned that if the present ten- 
dency to desert the farm for the city con- 


tinues in America, soon only 10 per cent of 


the population will be farmers. He contends 
that any distribution with less than a 20 
per cent rural population is dangerous to 
the life of a nation. “After the fourth 
generation the energy of the country man 
is worn out in the city ... and the unem- 
ployed gather in dark slums and in one 
room .. . so that life will fester into 
rottenness. . . . How is the city going to 
perpetuate itself? Keep a large popu- 
lation on the land. . . . Rural industries 
must be interspersed with agriculture.” 

Mr. Russell got his literary title of AE 
when the printer of his first work mistook 
the signature “AEon” for “AE.” Mr. Rus- 
sell liked the result of the error and used 
the initials in signing all his later poems. 
The poet is six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
sun-tanned, with brown tousled hair and 
thick gray beard. He has blue-gray eyes 
that peer through old-fashioned gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 


Music in the Air 


‘TRE concert’s the thing! The middle of 
October found the symphony orchestras 
throughout the country tuning up for a 
new and auspicious season and in many 
places there was ample evidence of the 
growing tendency of the elite to patronize 
the symphony concert as they once patron- 
ized the opera. As fashionable an audience 
as ever displayed costly evening frocks in 
the corridors of the Metropolitan attended 
the opening concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony under the baton 
of Erich Kleiber, brilliant young German 
who will conduct for the first half of the 
year until Toscanini, “the world’s greatest 
conductor,” comes back. Kleiber never 
touched a baton until he was 21. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
celebrated by two concerts at which Sir 
George Henschel, 81, its original leader, 
conducted. The venerable British musician 
made his fiftieth trip across the Atlantic 
to be in the conductor’s stand for these 
commemoration concerts. The suave and 
scholarly Serge Koussevitzky will conduct 
future Boston Symphony concerts. 

In Philadelphia the imperious but gifted 
Leopold Stokowski, fortified by the addi- 
tional prestige and ballyhoo of four memo- 
rable radio concerts—three last season and 
one so far this season—began a new series 
by laying down a challenge to subscribers 
either to be punctual or to pay the penalty 
of standing until the intermissions. Sto- 
kowski used for the first time a new radio- 
musical instrument developed by broadcast- 
ing engineers with the conductor’s assist- 
ance during his concert over a National 
Broadcasting Co. network October 12. The 
nameless and mysterious instrument is said 
to remedy tone deficiencies without actually 
being audible to listeners. Stokowski, the 
last of the great conductors to yield to the 
lure of the microphone, has probably done 
more to advance the technique of presenting 
symphony concerts via the radio than any 
other single individual. The matter of 
volume control had always been the re- 
sponsibility of the control room operator, 
but Stokowski insisted upon breaking this 
iron-clad rule. He refused to go on the air 
until the broadcasting authorities agreed to 
test his theories of controlling volume with 
nothing more mechanical than a baton. The 
result was that Stokowski’s was the first 
concert in radio history to go on the air 
without the use of the control board. 

There are in America today some thirty 
community symphony orchestras of stand- 
ing. Few of them pay for their upkeep, and 
many millionaires enjoy making up their 
annual. deficits. 
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MAYOR FRANK MURPHY 


Detroit Attacks Un- 
employment 


PDueiNe the recent mayoralty cam-- 


paign in Detroit while Frank Murphy, 
the winner, was making unemployment his 
principal issue, his political foes said: 
“Murphy can’t pull pork chops down out 
of the sky.” 

No, he can’t—but he has an unemploy- 
ment relief program in action in Detroit 
right now which deserves the attention of 
the: rest of the country. Mayor Murphy 
obtained a complete registration of unem- 
ployed without cost to the city, 400 volun- 
teer workers gathering the data and 25 
precinct police stations and public school 
buildings being utilized. Approximately 
100,000 jobless men and women registered, 
of whom nearly 20;000 signified desperate 
and immediate need. It was then made clear 
that single men and those without depend- 
ents would not be given jobs until all 
married men supporting families should be 
provided for, through the issuance of two- 
dollar food orders in cases where immediate 
need is shown. Methods of preventing the 
eviction from their homes of unemployed 
workers and their families are being con- 
sidered. Free soup kitchens and free beds 
for homeless and jobless men are to be pro- 
vided, because of the decision to give all 
jobs to men with dependents. By stagger- 
ing shifts, dividing the hours of men 
already employed, limiting work to eight- 
hour days, cutting down seven day weeks 
to six and consolidating odd jobs, a number 
of employers have been able to increasc 
their forces and create new jobs. 


Murphy is an attorney, only 37 years old. 
He has been a judge in the Recorder’s 
Court and a former U. S. district attorney, 
known for his enlightened scientific meth- 
ods in dealing with criminals. He was 
elected in a popular upheaval by a 12,000 
plurality over four other candidates running 
for mayor to succeed Charles Bowles, who 
was ousted in a recall election last summer. 
Murphy defeated both Bowles and another 
discredited politician, Engel. As soon as 
he took office he called in a number of the 
leading automotive industrialists of the city, 
including Edsel Ford and the Fisher 
Brothers, and put them to work on the 
unemployment crisis. 
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1926-4 30 
1927-45 16 
1928-1 11 
1929-4 8 
1930-4 (17, 9 months; 12°months? ) 











This chart shows how lynchings in the U.S. 

(including both whites and negroes) have 

declined from the k year of 1892, when 

255 persons were lynched. After reaching 

a low record of 8 in 1929, the toll has again 
started upward. 


Lynching Raises 
Ugly Head 
jy in the United States was 

steadily on the decline until this year 
when a new epidemic broke out. There 
have been three lynchings in Georgia within 
the last two months. Whereas there were 
only eight in all last year, there have been 
17 in the first nine months of 1930. 

One result has been the organization of 
a commission of noted Southern thinkers 
to make the first scientific study of the 
barbarism of mob-law. The commission will 
be aided by an advisory group of four na- 
tionally-known Negro educators. Members 
of the commission are George F. Milton, 
editor of the Chattanooga News, chairman; 
Dr. Howard W. Odum, of the University 
of North Carolina; Julian Harris, of the 
Atlanta Constitution and formerly editor 
of the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun; 
Alex W. Spence, lawyer, of Dallas, Texas; 
Dr. W. P. King, book editor, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
and Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, president of 
Furman University and president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Greenville, 
5. G 

The advisory committee of prominent 
Negroes includes Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute ; John Hope, 
president of Atlanta University; Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk University, and 
B. F. Huber, president of the Georgia 
State College, Savannah, 

Mr. Milton has a reputation as a maga- 
zine writer as well as an editor. Dr. Odum 
heads the Social Science Research Institute 
of the University of North Carolina, is the 
editor of the journal, Social Forces, and 
author of Rainbow ’Round My Shoulder, 
and other well-known books on Negro life. 
Julian Harris, son of the author of the 
Uncle Remus stories, in 1926 received the 
Pulitzer gold medal for “the most disinter- 
ested and meritorious service to journal- 
ism.” Dr. King and Dr. McGlothlin are 
leading clergymen. 

The commission will endeavor to bare 
the basic causes of lynching and devise a 
working program of prevention. A detailed 
case study of each lynching this year is to 
be made, and the survey will probe into 
cases in which attempted lynchings were 
frustrated. 


Dirigible Post-Mortem 


yet what caused the catastrophe to 
Britain’s pride of the air, the R-101, 
which shocked the entire world and snuffed 
out the lives of 48 brave and expert avi- 
ators (Schol., Oct. 18) will probably never 
be known. A dozen hypotheses have been 
put forth to account for it. Part of a con- 
trol fin was found some miles from the 
wreck, and it is possible that the steering 
gear was out of order long before the 
crash, During construction, the R-101 had 
been cut in two and a new section, 45 feet 
long, had been inserted at this point to 
give the vessel greater lifting power, 
though the builders were confident this had 
not weakened the frame. It was suggested 
that the aitimeter may not have been suf- 
ficiently sensitive, and that the pilot may 
have thought the ship was several hundred 
feet in the air on that dark, stormy night, 
when it was actually scraping the ground. 
The R-101 was the first dirigible to permit 
smoking aboard, and the passengers were 
enjoying their cigars in the fireproofed 
smoking room. But the room was so iso- 
lated from the gas or fuel that combustion 
from this source seems impossible. 

The one big fact, however, that sticks 
out like a sore thumb is that the lifting 
agent in the R-101’s bag was inflammable 
hydrogen, and not the harmless helium 
which is used in U. S. dirigibles. It was 
charged that the reason helium was not used 
by British airships was that the United 
States holds a monopoly of that gas and 
had refused to allow any of the compara- 
tively small supply to be exported. If this 
were so, America could hardly escape a 
criminal responsibility for continued diri- 
gible disasters. But President Hoover 
issued a statement that there is no embargo 
on the export of helium. The law states 
that applications for export must be made 
to the Secretary of Commerce, and that 
the President may authorize such export on 
advice of the Secretary. Helium is now 
being produced in Texas and elsewhere in 
marketable quantities by private companies 
as well as by the Government. The De- 
partment of Commerce has within two 
years issued nine licenses for exportation 
of helium, and only one has been refused 
on account of technical difficulties. Great 
Britain had made no effort to buy helium 
here for its ships, probably because it costs 
four times as much as hydrogen and has 
ten per cent less lifting power. 

Great Britain lost in the R-101 an irre- 
placeable section of its air brains, including 
not only Lord Thomson, the Air Minister, 
but Sir Sefton Brancker, Director of Civil 
Aviation, Lt. Col. V. C. Richmond, de- 
signer of the dirigible, and many others. 
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THE WRECK OF THE R-101 


CONGRESSMAN (?) BROUN 


A “Colyumist” in Politics 

EYWOOD BROUN, one of America’s 

most interesting journalists, is now 
running as Socialist candidate for Congress 
from the Seventeenth New York district. 
Broun is the author of a column entitled 
“It Seems to Me” which is published daily 
in the chain of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. His fearless articles have won him 
the respect of liberal thinkers throughout 
America. Journalistically and politically he 
stands for pacifism, freedom of speech, the 
abolition of prohibition, and particular 
stress upon the acute need of a solution to 
the unemployment problem. His opponents 
in the Congressional fight are Mrs. Ruth 
B. Pratt (Rep.), the able present Repre- 
sentative from the district, and Louis 
Brodsky (Dem.), a New York City magis- 
trate. The Republicans fear that Broun’s 
campaign will split the “silk stocking” vote 
and elect the Tammany candidate. 

Broun’s rise from the ranks of an un- 
known reporter on the New York Herald 
Tribune is that rarest of rare things—a 
Horatio Alger story applied to a newspaper 
career. A graduate of Harvard, he served 
his newspaper apprenticeship and became a 
sport writer. One day, according to his 
own story, the dramatic critic was ill and 
he was ordered to review an Ethel Barry- 
more show, which he had the temerity to 
censure. Miss Barrymore made some 
slighting remark about a baseball writer’s 
reporting on the drama and the controversy 
that followed gave Broun his first “break.” 

His “It Seems to Me” column appeared 
originally in the New York World, where 
he attracted widespread attention which 
reached a climax during the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, when Broun’s views incurred the dis- 
favor of his editor and finally cost him 
his job. Broun’s column was then taken 
over by the New York Telegram and later 
syndicated. Last spring he conducted 
through his column an independent cam- 
paign to relieve unemployment. 

Though he is unquestionably sincere, 
Broun has never been too earnest to forget 
his sense of humor. He is kindly, physically 
lazy, and his friends twit him about his 
untidy personal appearance—a reputation 
which he appears to enjoy. His versatility 
has recently been demonstrated by a one- 
man show of his amateur painting efforts 
in a New York gallery. 
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Is This True? 


“Look at the ordinary debater 

and you will see the grand stand- 
ing prosecuting attorney and the 
insincere lawyer of the days to 
come... . Bright young men, 
after a single forensic victory, 
invariably conceive the notion 
that they are wonders, and the 
are never again concerned wit 
the pursuit of truth... . The 
success of the debater makes for 
glib, insincere salesmen, for law- 
yers who are willing to take either 
side of a case, and for politicians 
who play to the crowd. . . . They 
try to make their audience see 
things in black and white, while 
the accurate impression is usually 
gray. And if truth is lost in the 
shuffle, what does it matter? ‘We 
won!’”’ 
—Clyde R. Miller, Director of the 
Bureau of Education Service at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in the New 
York Times, Sunday, Oct. 20, 1929, 
ae. 5, SH ; 











RESOLVED :—That debating, as 
generally conducted in American 
high schools, is educationally 
harmful. 


Affirmative Argument 


EBATERS, from time to time, 

have attacked and defended nearly 
every possible proposition that might 
be of interest. The fairness of the 
method in debating, where we have an 
arrangement by which various sides of 
questions are exposed, is so apparent 
that almost any subject that is not 
obviously true or obviously false can 
be discussed under the rules of debate. 
Debaters for years have been attacking 
established institutions, yet, humorously 
enough, you probably cannot recall ever 
having heard debating itself brought up 
for attack and defense. 

The reason that methods of conduct- 
ing debates are seldom questioned 
openly is, I suppose, that nearly every- 
one approves of debating as it might 
be ideally defined. If debates were al- 
ways conducted as forums in which men 
and women met to discuss under ac- 
cepted rules of forensics subjects of in- 
terest to the people assembled, if these 
questions were discussed with fairness 
on both sides, and if the debaters made 
a sincere effort to persuade the audience 
of the truth as they see it, we could 
afford to laugh at the topic ,“Resolved: 
—That debates as generally conducted 
are educationally harmful.” 

High school debates are not always 
conducted in this manner, however. Of 
course it is difficult to arrive at a cor- 
rect notion of how debates are con- 
ducted in general. What I am writing 
down as the manrier in general may be 
in your high school very exceptional. 
If so, you are very fortunate, as the 
Affirmative sees its. I have taken the 
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Is High School Debatt \ 


definition of “generally conducted” 
from my experience as a debater in 
several high schools, (one of them a 
small school in the East, another, one 
of the largest in the West), from what 
I have observed in judging high school 
debates, what I hear from high school 
debate coaches, the attitudes of former 
high school debaters when they come to 
college, and the rules contained in sev- 
eral league manuals and constitutions. 
It may be that in no one school will all 
the charges set down by the Affirmative 
hold true. The real debater, however, 
will listen honestly to the attack made, 
and then perhaps he can give a better 
negative reply than the one that is given 
here. 

The value of debating was the subject 
of a very interesting discussion last 
year. Mr. Floyd L. Carlisle, a New 
York banker, made the statement that of 
his college training, debating was ‘the 
only thing that kept his four years from 
being entirely wasted." Many replies 
were made to Mr. Carlisle’s praise of de- 
bating. One of the most articulate critics 
of debates in this controversy was Mr. 
Clyde R. Miller, of Teachers’ College 
(see statement in box) who charged, 
among other things, that debating is “a 
training ground for the crassest kind 
of Babbitt salesmanship and Babbitt 
pulpit practice. Look at the ordinary 
debater and you will see the grand- 
standing prosecuting attorney and the 
insincere lawyer of days to come.” 

Here is something for you debaters 
who believe in the popular statement 
that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion. What have you to say to these 
charges? First let us see if we can 
make the attack a little more specific. 

The first major argument made 
against debating as conducted at present 
is that the aims of debating are not 
-ealized. To decide this, let us see what 
he generally accepted purposes of de- 
bating are. (1) Debating gives the 
student experience in digging out facts 
wbout a question. How much experience 
do high school debaters really get in 
finding evidence? Too often debaters 
start looking, not for evidence on their 
proposition, but for a ready-made de- 
bate. Debaters depend upon a few 
periodical articles, and upon manuals of 
information prepared by some firm or 
agency. 

Many leagues prepare bibliographies, 
lists of material available on subjects, 
to help students in their search for ma- 
terial. 

One reason why students have little 
interest in searching for material on 
debate questions is that the propositions 

(Continued on page 19) 


5 New York Times, Sunday, Oct. 20, 1929, Sec. 
» Pp. 


Affirmative Brief 


Debating as generally conducted in high 
schools is educationally harmful for 


I. The aims of debating are not achieved 
as debates are conducted at present, for 
A. The student gets little experience in 
finding evidence, for 

1. Debaters rely upon ready-made de- 
bates prepared by agencies, coaches, and 
partisan associations. 

2.- The propositions discussed usually 
are of such a nature that students have 
little interest in searching for material. 

3. Debaters are not encouraged to re- 
ly upon their own researches. 

B. The student gets little training in 
analysis, for 

1. His knowledge of material is too 
superficial to give him opportunity for 
analyzing issues. 

2. There is little interest in matching 
argument for argument; debaters give 
prepared speeches, even in rebuttal, with 
little recognition of the arguments made 
by the opposition. 

3. Debaters use “debatish terms” in 
general rather than specific arguments on 
the proposition under discussion. 
< bating, as conducted at present, 

gives little training for the student 
in persuading an audience about a 
proposition on which he has definite 
convictions, for 

1. Debaters are assigned sides before 
they have investigated the question to 
see how they agree. 

2. Debaters are required to contend on 
both sides of a proposition. 

3. As debates are conducted, debaters 
are interested not in effective, persuasive 
public speaking before audiences but 
rather in convincing judges that a vic- 
tory has been scored. 





Write Your 


OTH in subject-matter and in meth 

this debate is something of a depart 
for The Scholastic. Mr. Murphy has p 
sented a suggestive brief on each side ( 
the question, and a very cogent stateme 
of the case against debating as it is com 
monly practiced. Perhaps it never 00 
red to you before that there could be am 
thing wrong with debating as an activi 
But not a few thoughtful educators ha 
begun to have doubts about it. Mayl 
The Scholastic has been all wrong to 4 
courage it and to publish debate outline 
If so, we want to be convinced, one way 
the other. That’s where you come in. 

This debate was purposely left unit 
ished because we wanted the students ( 
American high schools who take patt 
debating to do a little thinking about 
and to prove that they are not wastil 
their time. So we decided to make a om 
test of it. 

For the best written speech or extend 
argument on the negative side of this re 
lution, or in other words, defending “ 
bating as you know it, submitted to Ti 
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D. Debating as conducted does not stim- 
ulate interest in public discussion, for 

1. The debaters feel themselves con- 
testants in a combat, not participants in 
an intellectual discussion. 

2. The objective of debating at pres- 
ent is not arriving at truth but winning 
cups or medals. 

3. Debaters use strategies to evade 
meeting issues that the audience has as- 
sembled to hear discussed. 


II. Debates, as conducted, inculcate vicious 
habits, for 

A. The debater acquires habits of trick- 
ery and strategy. 

B. The debater learns to be sophistical 
in his reasoning. © 

C. The debater becomes a cocksure per- 
son who is interested not in arriving 
at issues but in proving his point by 
admitting nothing. 

D. The debater learns to make sweep- 
ing generalizations not supported by 
evidence. 

E. The debater learns to argue against 
his convictions for a trophy or for 
the glory of “winning.” 


Negative Brief 


Debating as generally conducted in high 
schools is not educationally harmful, for 


I. The aims of debating, although admit- 
tedly not perfectly attained, are achieved 
sufficiently to justify debates, for 
A. The debater in high school acquires 
a method in finding material, for 
1. Debaters must do some research. 
2. There is no proof that most high 
school debaters depend upon prepared 
speeches and debates. 
3. High school leagues are improving 
the situation by making available lists of 
material on subjects being debated. 





Argument! 


tholastic by January 1, 1931, we will 
ard a prize of $10, with second and 
d prizes of $5 and $3 for the next best. 

winning paper will be published in 
issue of February 7, 1931. 


The papers must not exceed 1200 words 
length. They will be judged equally 
pon the basis of reasoning power and of 
od English style. (Of course we can’t 
sider platform delivery, since we can’t 
nto your speeches.) Adequate refer- 
's in footnotes must be given for all 


A Debate Prepared by 
Richard Murphy, A.M. 


debates are being more carefully selected 
with a point to interesting debaters and 
audience, for 


a. Such questions as Daylight Sav- 


ing, Installment Buying, Chain 
Stores, Calendar Revision, Pro- 
fessionalism in Athletics, etc., in- 
dicate that subjects of interest to 
everybody are being used more 
widely. 


5. Schools are taking an interest in 


having teachers of debating who have 
had training ; more competent coaches can 
encourage debaters to do original work; 
competent teachers are being given more 
time to devote to debating. 


B. The student in high school receives 


from debating his best training in 
analysis and selection of evidence, 


for 
1. The student, it must be remembered, 


gets no course in logic; debating, al- 
though imperfect, gives the student a 
training that he can get from no other 
source. 


2. The growth of debates 


within 


school associations (intra-mural debates) 
is encouraging an interest in matching ar- 
guments and in getting definite clashes of 
opinion. 


3. The wider adoption of interesting 
propositions for debates, 


propositions 


about which students can get aroused, is 
lessening the use of debatish jargon. 


C. The training debaters receive in pub- 


lic speaking is worth all the efforts 
spent on debating, for 


. The debater learns to face an au- 


dience and to converse with it. 


2. The question of harm to convic- 


tions from discussing both sides of pro- 


positions 


is debatable; many coaches 


claim that in no other way can students 
be stimulated to investigate both affirma- 
tive and negative proofs. 


3. The growth of audience decisions in 


high schools is an encouraging sign that 
students are learning to talk with au- 
diences rather than exclusively to judges. 
The honest judge regards the debaters’ 
contact with audience as an important 
part in making the decision. 


D. Debating, as conducted, is perhaps 


the only way high school students 
can be interested in public discus- 
sion, for 


1. The competitive element in debat- 


ing is what interests the student, and if 
this is removed there will be little mo- 


tive for debates. 
2. Cups, medals, 


etc., stimulate de- 


baters to prepare thoroughly. 


3. Competition between schools and 


societies is a means of getting audiences 
who otherwise would not be interested in 
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tements of proof or quotations. You 
bnot need to base your argument on the 
ats listed in the Negative Brief above. 
us your own ideas on the subject. 


discussion. 

4. The improvement in methods of 
judging debates is discouraging the old 
tricks and ruses. 

II. The undesirable habits. attributed to 
participating in debates are not necessarily 







Ech paper must be the work of one 
dent, but any number of students from 
same school, class, or debate team may 
mpete. Write your name, class, school, 
tress, and name of Debate Coach or 
lish teacher on your paper. Remem- 
tthe word limit and the closing date, 
iaddress: Debate Contest Editor, The 
folastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








caused by debating, for 
A. The average debater is better pre- 


B. 


pared for his debates than for his 
classes. : 

What one person may call “sophis- 
tical” arguing mav be to another 
pleasure in making and in phrasing 
arguments, a joy in contending. 
Cocksure, belligerent individuals who 
attribute their success to debating 
would probably have heen quite the 
same without debating experience. 





Or This? 

“It seems to me that stronger 

than any other group, tougher in 
intellectual fiber, keener in intel- 
lectual interest, better. equipped 
to battle with coming sechlome, 
are the college debaters—the boys 
who, apart from their regular 
studies, band themselves together 
for intellectual controversy with 
each other and with their tends 
in other colleges. I am not con- 
cerned to argue here the pros and 
cons of intercollegiate debate. It 
has its defects as well as its 
virtues, but if it be true that in 
this activity many of our best 
minds find their most congenial 
occupation and are furthered in 
intellectual growth, rather than 
hindered in it, here is a challenge 
which we cannot fail to meet in 
the administration of college life 
and study.” 
—Alexander Meiklejohn in “Stu- 
dent Activities in the College,” a 
chapter from “The Liberal College” 
(Marshall Jones, 1920). 











D. The students’ habit of making gen- 
eralizations unsupported by evidence 
is no more condoned in debating than 
in class work, and in debates there 
is always the check of the opposition. 

E. The fact that debaters object to ar- 
guing both sides of propositions in- 
dicates that they do not lose their 
convictions, and it is being recog- 
nized by many coaches that arguing 
both sides should be optional with the 
student. 


III. The advantages of debating can not 
be attained in any other. way, for 


A. Debating gives the intellectual stu- 
dent, who may not be interested in 
athletics, an opportunity to represent 
his school in contest. 

B. Debating converts the competitive 
urge so strong in high school stu- 
dents to an intellectual purpose. 

C. Debating is an excellent way for 
superior students to demonstrate 
training in class work. 

D. Debating is the one academic activ- 
ity in high school that has the sup- 
port of the student body. 
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tr TOCQUEVILLE, the famous 
Frenchman, once remarked that there 
was no such thing as the English Consti- 
tution. In this striking fashion he empha- 
sized two important characteristics of the 
English government. In the first place there 
is no formal written document known as 
the English Constitution. In the second 
place there are no legal restrictions on Par- 
liament. But though England has no writ- 
ten constitution and though all acts of 
Parliament have legal validity, there is, in 
the broad sense of the term, an English 
Constitution. 

The British Constitution consists of im- 
portant agreements such as the Great 
Charter and the Bill of Rights, of statutes 
enacted by Parliament, of judicial decisions 
and the principles of the common law, and 
of numerous understandings and _ political 
customs sometimes called the conven- 
tions of the Constitution. Some of the most 


important relationships are not embodied 


in written rules but are maintained solely 
because of the universal acceptance of these 
conventions. President Lowell has called 
them a code of honor. One of the best ex- 
amples is the long established rule that the 
King always acts on the advice of his min- 
isters. Another is that ministers hold office 
only as long as they possess the confidence 
of the House of Commons. 

The English government belongs to the 
cabinet or parliamentary form as distin- 
guished from the presidential form found in 
the United States. In England, the real ex- 
ecutive, the Ministry, is dependent on Par- 
liament, while in the United States the 


President is largely independent of Con- 
gress. Thus in England if there is lack of 
harmony between the legislative and the 
executive agencies the Ministry calls a new 
election. If a majority of the members of 
the new House of Commons is in sympa- 
thy with the policies of the Ministry the 
latter have a new lease on their offices. If 
the contrary results, a new Ministry is 
formed, in harmony with the majority of 
the Commons. Before the war, one of the 
two great parties as a rule commanded a 
majority in the House of Commons. The 
one with a majority formed the govern- 
ment, the other constituted the opposition. 
The growth of the Labor party since the 
war has complicated matters. With three 
major parties dividing the voters among 
them, it often happens that no one party 
has a majority in the House of Commons. 
In such cases coalitions are necessary. 
The voters, grouped in parliamentary 
constituencies, elect the members of the 
House of Commons. The party with a ma- 
jority of the members of this House 
chooses a leader whom the King invariably 
designates as Prime Minister. This official, 
by all odds the most important in the en- 
tire government, selects his Ministry from 
among his followers. The Ministry is a 
body of some sixty or seventy persons. 
Most of them hold important administrative 
offices. About twenty are as a rule mem- 
bers of an inner circle, called the Cabinet. 
This latter body, led by the Prime Minis- 
ter, shapes the policies of the government, 
legislative as well as executive, and its 


members take the leading part in the de- 


bates of both houses. Although in theory 
the Cabinet is responsible to the House of 
Commons which has the power to dismiss 
it at will, in fact the Cabinet actually ex- 
erts a decisive influence over the House of 
Commons, because it can, under the leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister, dissolve the 
House and thus cause the members of that 
body to undergo the expense and uncer- 
tainty of a new election. 

The diagram shows the permanent Civil 
Service as subject to the Ministry and 
Cabinet. Here again we find some conflict 
between fact and theory. The Cabinet is 
responsible for the appointment and re- 
moval of civil servants. But by virtue of 
the training and technical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the excellent personnel of the 
British Civil Service, these officials exert 
a powerful influence upon their less ade- 
quately informed legal superiors. 

The electorate, the House of Commons, 
the Ministry, including the Cabinet, and 
the Civil Service constitute what Bagehot 
has called the “efficient” parts of the Brit- 
ish government, which actually perform the 
day-by-day work. But the other parts, 
which Bagehot called the “dignified” parts, 
the King and the orders of nobility, are not 
without profound significance. The insti- 
tution of royalty furnishes a symbol of 
unity, the value of which should not be 
underestimated. 
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Debate on Debating 


(Continued from page 16) 
selected are frequently not of interest to 
high school students. Such a question 
as County Control of Schools, selected 
by one state league last year, has an 
interest only for students in a few 
schools that might benefit from a 
change, and in this case there is little 
opposition. As long as debate proposi- 
tions are selected that have little appeal 
to the students, as long as students con- 
fine their research to debates and papers 
prepared by agencies, or are satisfied 
with reading a few periodical. articles, 
experience in finding evidence is not 
gained. Instead there is substituted the 
use of shoddy material which leads to 
loose thinking that needs correcting so 
acutely, 


Nor does the average debater get ex- 
perience in the second object of debat- 
ing, training in analysis. The debater 
cannot learn to weed out irrelevant ma- 
terial, he cannot learn to classify in- 
stances and examples under important 
issues if he doesn’t know what material 
is available. The ideal debater learns 
to know a good argument when he sees 
one; he learns to fit into a logical plan 
ef argument the examples he has. If 
you want to see how much training 
debaters get in such analysis, listen to 
rebuttal speeches in a debate. You will 
find, I think, that most of the time is 
spent in contesting small points with 
very little relation to major points. 


A third value of debating is training 
in standing before an audience and 
speaking with all the strength of one’s 
convictions. One reason why debaters 
seem forced and non-genuine in their 
public speaking is that they have no 
convictions. They are. assigned sub- 
jects without regard to their sentiments. 
“Harry Himes and Mary Mimes, will 
debate Meadowgrove next Thursday, 
affirmative of Capital Punishment.” The 
debaters have no opportunity to study 
themselves into the controversy. In 
most schools debaters are required to 
argue both sides of a question. How 
can debaters have convictions if they 
build up an argument in one contest and 
then argue against it in the next? De- 
baters who argue both sides learn that it 
pays to say one thing if they are on the 
affirmative, and another thing if they 
are on the negative. Truth as they see 
it doesn’t matter. 

A fourth value of debating is that it 
stimulates public discussion. People 
like to hear pertinent questions discussed 
by others who have thoroughly studied 
them. But as debates are conducted at 
present they are not intellectual con- 
tests on important questions, but com- 
bats between schools. “Who won?” is 
the question. Two hundred students are 
against the World Court because a rival 
school is scheduled to debate for it. The 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


Elections and Congress 


HO will control the next House of 

Representatives (March 4, 1931, to 
March 4, 1933)? And is the ballyhoo of 
the now well-organized wets going to make 
any appreciable difference in the attitude 
of the next Congress toward repeal of the 
18th Amendment? These two questions 
stand out conspicuously in all pre-election 
speculations on the result of next Tues- 
day’s voting, in which the entire House, 
one-third of the Senate, and many state 
administrations must face the ballot-box. 

In a mid-term election such as this, the 
party in power always stands to lose a cer- 
tain number of seats in Congress. This 
historical trend is aggravated this year by 
the fact that the Hoover -Administration 
has had the misfortune to*run head-on into 
t.e worst business:depression of the past 
ten years, plus an unprecedented drought, 
a bad farm situation; and a disrupted 
world market. The Democrats are making’ 
the chief issues of their campaign on the 
tariff and unemployment, while-the Repub- 
licans are doing their best to defend Presi- 
dent Hoover’s record: Seme ofthe most 
prominent Republican leaders, including 
Speaker of the House Nicholas Long- 
worth, have admitted, when not in their 
campaign uniforms, that the division will 
be uncomfortably close, and that with the 
help of the comparatively small group of 
Republican Insurgents in the lower cham- 
ber, the Democrats may effect a coalition 
similar to that in the Senate which has 
made life miserable for the Administration 
in the past two years. 

The House in the 71st Congress stands as 
follows: Republicans, 269; Democrats, 
165; Farmer-Labor, 1. This gives the Re- 
publicans a majority of 103 over all. To 
control the House in the 72d Congress, the 
Democrats must capture 52 Republican 
seats. Estimates of the number of districts 
in which the Democrats have a good chance 
of defeating a sitting Republican run from 
20 to 70 according to the political complex- 
ion of the estimator. The least partisan ob- 
servers look for a Democratic gain of 
about 35. This would still leave the Re- 
publicans with a nominal majority of 30, 
too shaky for comfort in view of the In- 
surgent group. If by some unexpected 
landstide the Democrats should actually 
win a majority, they will undoubtedly elect 
as speaker John N. Garner of Texas, long 
the minority floor leader of the House. 
Democratic chieftains, however, are not 
eager for this to happen. With a narrow 
margin of control, they would be saddled 
with responsibility for any failures of leg- 
islation, and they could not hope to accom- 
plish much with a Republican Senate and 
executive. The present Senate stands: Re- 
publicans 56; Democrats 39; Farmer-Labor 
1. While a few Republicans may lose their 
seats, there is no chance of an overturn. 
But here the Democratic-Insurgent coali- 
tion already exercises virtual control. 

As to Prohibition, there undoubtedly will 
be a certain shift toward the wet side. But 
the dry majorities in both houses have al- 
ways been so large—abou’ four-fifths— 
that the drys could lose many seats without 
endangering their position. In the present 


a only 19 vote wet: in the House, 89. 

In the coming elections, conservative fore- 
casters believe that the wets will win not 
over two or three additional seats in the 
Senate, and about 30 in the House. If 
this indicates a “turning of the tide,” it will 
not be in the 72d Congress, nor probably 
for several Congresses to come. 

Apart from the Roosevelt-Tuttle im- 
broglic in New York (Schol., Oct. 18), the 
most interesting governorship fight is in 
Pennsylvania, where former Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, who won out in a three- 
cornered Republican primary, is running on 
a dry, progressive platform demanding 
abolition of the appointive Public Service 
Commission, against John M. Hemphill, 
Democrat, who has been endorsed by a 
newly formed “Liberal” party. Hemphill 
is wet and favorable to the public utility 
interests, which has led to a most curious 
shuffling of political bed-fellows. Numerous 
lifelong Republicans have bolted Pinchot, 


(Doyle in Philadelphia Record) 
Believe it or not, it’s hatching 


including all the chief party leaders in the 
Philadelphia machine of Boss William S. 
Vare, and many prominent captains of in- 
dustry and utility officials, including W. W. 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who resigned his membership in the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


More Relief Plans 


F LAST winter was a bad one for men 

out of work, this one may well be 
worse, unless the sum total of national, 
state, and municipal efforts to relieve un- 
employment soon begin to take effect. Real- 
izing this, officials from the President down 
are shaping their plans. The President’s 
latest contribution is the appointment of a 
committee of six Cabinet officers—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont, Secretary of 
Labor Davis, Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur, Secretary of War Hurley, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon—and Eugene 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to formulate plans for continuing 
and strengthening the organization of Fed- 
eral employment activities begun by Presi- 
dent Hoover last year. “As a nation,” he 
said, in announcing the appointment, “we 
must prevent hunger and cold to those of 
our people who are in honest difficulties.” 


These men will work along three lines: 
(1) cooperation with the governors and 
employment organizations of the states and 
local communities; (2) development of 
methods of unemployment relief among 
national industries; (3) indirect Federal 
employment in public works, etc. The 
President praised such typical local efforts 
as those of Iliinois, New York, Ohio, and 
the city of Detroit (see page 14). New 
York City’s Board of Estimate the same 
day voted a lump sum of $1,000,000 for 
relief of unemployment. 

The President’s recommendations rein- 
force in part those of the council of the 
American Federation of Labor. Both are 
opposed to any system of unemployment 
insurance similar to the British “dole.” 


To Overhaul Stock 
Exchange? 


MAY proposals have been made that 
the Government should regulate the 
stock market by methods designed to curk 
the orgies of speculation which led to the 
panic last fall and have since kept Wall 
Street in a state of nervousness. President 
Hoover recently called into conference 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and Allen Lindley 
chairman of its Business Conduct Commit- 
tee, and is believed to have discussed witk 
them ways and means of discouraging the 
wave of “short selling” by “bears” whick 


Ralph Kelley (left) and Senator Nye of 
North Dakota 
(See page 21) 


has tended to depress the market and add 
to the general economic distress. (Thes« 
terms refer to the activities of speculators 
who sell large, stock holdings for the pur- 
pose of lowering prices of securities, sc 
that they can later buy them up again at 
a profit.) No agency of the Government 
has authority over the stock exchanges 
similar to that of the Department of Agri- 
culture over the Chicago wheat pit on 
grain futures (Schol., Oct. 18). An investi 
gation of the stock market is under way in 
Congress by a Senate committee headed by 
former Secretary of the Treasury Carter 
Glass of Virginia, and many Congressmen 
favor legislation to abolish speculation of 
any kind on the exchanges. But the Presi- 
dent does not favor drastic governmental 
action. He wants the Exchange to clean its 
own house and control its reckless members 
by voluntary action. The Federal Reserve 
Board, under its new Governor, Eugene 
Meyer, is also interested in the situation 
It can to some extent discourage specula: 
tion by making credit harder to get. 
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Kelley Inquiry Stalled 


VW Ralph S. Kelley, former chief 
of the Interior Department’s General 
Land Office in Denver, was called to Wash- 
ington by Secretary Wilbur to reveal the 
facts behind his sensational charges against 
the Department’s policy in regard to oil 
shale lands in Colorado (Schol., Oct. 18), 
he refused to present his case to Seth W. 
Richardson, Assistant Attorney General, 
who had been, assigned to make an official 
investigation. Kelley said that Richardson 
had “pre-judged the case,” and that he 
would present the facts to the public. He 
began a series of articles in the New York 
World and held several conferences with 
Senator Gerald Nye, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, which had under- 
taken a Congressional investigation. Nye 
was impressed with Kelley’s honesty and 
said there were serious irregularities, but 
absolved Secretary Wilbur of personal re- 
sponsibility. 





Debate on Debating 
(Continued from page 19) 
debaters are not interested in holding 
the attention of the audience, in per- 
suading an audience, in arranging ma- 
terial so that it will appeal to the audi- 
ence. The debaters talk only to the 
“honorable judges.” Long lists of ques- 
tions are directed at the opposition, 
questions to confuse rather than to clar- 
ify the issues. The main purpose is 
winning. Win! Win! Win! Where 
is the public discussion in an arrange- 
ment like this? The audience comes 
to hear issues discussed, only to learn 
that’ the skillful debater evades them. 
The coach is helpless. His team must 
win or he won’t be regarded as capable. 

When the primary purposes of debat- 


More widely chosen 
by Successful Writers 


than any other Portable Typewriter 


NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
says, “One of the facts not 
mentioned in my recently 
published autobiography, 
“Laughing Through,’ is that 
it was written on a Corona. 
The first typewriter I ever 
bought with my own earn- 
ings was a Corona, and one 
has long accompanied me on 
the travels described in the 
book and on all journeys 
made since.”” 


STANLEY BEAUBAIRE, edi- 
tor of *‘The Lowell,’’ Lowell 
High School, San Francisco, 
Calif., finds many uses for 
his Corona in his homework 
and editorial work. 


ing are not realized in contests as they % 


are conducted at present, the charge 
against the present system is serious 
enough. But there are more serious 
charges than a lack of valuable train- 


ing that we can make against debates. | 


It’s an important psychological prin- 
ciple that often the habits acquired in 
a study are more important than the 
facts learned. So it is with debating. 
Debaters who have violated the funda- 
mentals we have mentioned are certain 
to acquire vicious habits. They become 
cocksure individuals who have no no- 
tion of reasoning from evidence, but 
argue for victories by never admitting 
anything. They become tricky. They 
like to score points by strategies and 
ruses. They apply tricks to any sub- 
ject, regardless of convictions. Debat- 
ing, as conducted now, is not discussion 
for the purpose of removing a public 
question from the ignorance and the 


prejudice that surround it, but a device ~ 


for proving anything true or false ac- 
cording to the need. These vicious 
habits are continued by debaters who 
come under the present system, long 
after debating days are past. As con- 
ducted at present debating not only is 
futile, but it is damaging to the student. 


: No ONE pounds a typewriter 
more incessantly—and carelessly—than 
do professional writers. 


And most successful writers—writers for 
screen, stage, radio, magazines, publishers 
—use the Corona. Nina Wilcox Putnam, 
Clarence Budington Kelland and Octavus 
Roy Cohen will use nothing but Coronas. 


The Corona was made for them—and 
for everyone who is not a professional 
typist. It is not a complicated office ma- 
dine cut down for other uses, but a sturdy, 
rigid, compact portable typewriter that 
will do everything a big machine will do. 


No need to keep a Corona in the case. 
Take it out and put it where you will—it 
stands firmly, solidly on its own feet. Its 
frame, cast from a single piece of alu- 
minum, lessens vibration . . . stops rattles. 


CORONA 


The Corona makes typing easy. Even 
if you have never operated a type- 
writer, in a week you'll be typing 
many times faster than you odheur 
write in longhand. Just the thing for 
school work! You can write themes, 
reports, essays, quicker and better if 
you do them on a Corona. 


You can get a latest-model Corona 
in any one of six gay colors or in black. 
L C SmitH & Corona TyPewrITERS 
Inc 1818 New York Life Building, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 


CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 
(with four-row single shift keyboard) 


CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 


(with tabulator) 


A ten-payment plan enables you to get this lat- 
est model Corona by making only a small down 
payment. It is the Corona Standard, with four- 
row, single-shift keyboard—$60.00. 


Stiri Miah 
Siagle Shee 




















1 BRAZIL.—The revolutionary virus 


which has attacked some of the 
seemingly most stable republics in South 
America (Schol. Oct. 4) has reached Bra- 
zil in the shape of a civil war of major 
proportions—certainly the most serious 
of the present epidemic. Brazil is a vast 
federal republic, bigger than continental 
United States, with a population of ap- 
proximately 35,000,000. The eastern and 
southern portions consist of a narrow 
coastal plain, two parallel mountain 
ranges, and a great central plateau some 
3,000 to 9,000 feet high. All the principal 
cities are seaports or only slightly in- 
land. Brazil was a colony of Portugal 
until 1822, then an independent empire 
under a Portuguese dynasty, which was 
overthrown by a republican revolution in 
1889. The language is Portuguese. There 
are large Negro and Indian elements in 
the population, but in the rebellious 
southern states, the most advanced edu- 
cationally and economically, there are 
many Germans and Italians. 

The present revolt is the climax of a 
long-smoldering hostility between the 
states of the north and south, which feel 
that their rights have been trodden upon, 
and the central states, which control the 
federal government at Rio de Janeiro. 
For forty years the majority of presidents 
have come from Sao Paulo, the richest 
and second most populous state, source of 
one half the world’s coffee supply. The 
present president, Washington Luis Pere- 
ira de Souza, an able administrator, has 
been accused by the rebels of building up 
a one-party machine to control the gov- 
ernment in favor of Sao Paulo. Last 
spring, another “Paulista,” Julio Prestes, 
sponsored by Luis, was elected, and is 
scheduled to be inaugurated November 
15. The defeated candidate, Getulio Var- 
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gas, president of the chief rebel state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, with the aid of mili- 
tary and civil leaders in many other 
states, organized a simultaneous out- 
break in the south, center, and north, to 
prevent Prestes’ taking office. A large 
force under dashing Col. Juan Alberto 
Barros is moving northward from Porto 
Allegre, rebel headquarters, to attack the 
city of Sao Paulo. Other columns are 
pressing down upon Rio de Janeiro from 
the great mineral state of Minas Geraes. 
In the north Juarez Tavora, another 
young daredevil, and his army captured 
with little difficulty the states of Para- 
hyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, and Sergipe, 
and are pressing southward toward the 
great port of Bahia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has rallied its troops, called up 
all reserves, and local militia and police. 
It has checked the rebels in Minas Ge- 
raes. But it fears the southern invasion, 
and a major battle is expected soon some- 
where in the state of Parana, on the 
southern border of Sao Paulo. Military 
movements are hampered by the moun- 
tainous topography and lack of railroads. 
The United States Government at Wash- 
ington is supporting the Brazilian federal 
government, with which it has been on 
the best of terms. Brazil has purchased 
ten bombing planes and other war sup- 
plies here. The U. S. cruiser Pensacola 
has been sent to Brazil to protect Amer- 
ican citizens. 


CUBA—With a self-signed decree 

passed by three quarters of both 
houses of the Cuban Congress in his 
pocket, giving him power for twenty 
days until elections on November 1 to 
suspend constitutional liberties in the 
Havana district, and throughout the is- 
land at his discretion, President Gerardo 


Machado had things just the way he 
wanted them. He decided not to use it 
just yet, but the Nationalists who are 
opposing his regime insist that he has 
long violated all guarantees anyway, that 
many prominent Nationalists have been 
assassinated by Machado’s hand-picked 
army and police. Two opposition news- 
papers have been suppressed, and Havana 
University studerits demonstrating against 
the government have been shot. The ten- 
sion has somewhat quieted. The Na- 
tionalists, not well organized and with- 
out arms, realize their weakness. Ru- 
mors that the United States might inter- 
vene under the Platt Amendment, which 
authorizes such a move in case Cuban 
independence is threatened, have not 
been borne out. Ambassador Guggenheim, 
after a visit to Washington, has given 
at least tacit support to the Machado 
government, and is planning recom- 
mendations for the reorganization of 
Cuban finances. The American sugar 
owners, headed by Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, are working on a scheme to raise 
the price of sugar, which is the basic 
reason for the present unrest. 


GERMANY.—When 107 National 

Socialists (Fascists), followers of 
Adolf Hitler, marched defiantly into 
the Reichstag, garbed in brown. shirts, 
swastikas, and tan riding breeches at the 
opening of the new Parliament, they were 
greeted with guffaws and frowns. The 
first few sessions were punctuated by fre- 
quent verbal clashes between the Com- 
munists, also swollen in numbers, and 
the Fascists. Yells of “Hail, Hitler!” 
and “Germany, Awake!”—the -Fascist 
slogans—filled the air. Berlin was ner- 
vous. In the most fashionable business 
streets gangs of young hoodlums, sympa- 
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thizers with the Hitlerites, smashed hun- 
dreds of plate-glass windows with stones 
carried in their clothes. The windows be- 
longed to restaurants and stores owned 
by wealthy Jews, who are one of the 
chief objects of Fascist animosity. The 
police were kept on the run breaking up 
gathering mobs. Hitler himself remained 
in seclusion and deplored the violence 
of his hotheaded followers. 

The Reichstag reelected as its speaker 
Paul Loebe, a prominent Socialist editor, 
who received the support of Chancellor 
Bruening’s party, the Centrists, as well 
as the Social Democrats (largest party in 
the Reichstag). A Fascist, a Centrist, 
and a Nationalist were chosen vice-presi- 
dents. Bruening must at all costs keep 
the Socialists satisfied, and they have 
promised to support him against the anti- 
government parties. The Chancellor will 
stand rigidly in his declaration of policy 
for the program of fiscal economy he had 
previously outlined (Schol., Oct. 18). His 
plans for wage reductions have already 
aroused strong opposition, with 120,000 
members of the powerful metal workers’ 
union on a protest strike. Sentiment for 
revision of the Young Plan by an im- 
mediate moratorium and stoppage of 
reparations payments is increasing, not 
only among the extremist parties: One 
item in the Bruening program is a $125,- 
000,000 loan from a group of international 
bankers, chiefly Americans. The French 
have refused to assume any part of the 
loan. But without such help, Germany 
will be unable to meet her Young Plan 
obligations. 


LONDON.—Richard B. Bennett, 
Conservative Premier of Canada, 
broke the ice of the Imperial Conference 
with a short but fiery speech that ex- 
pressed the opinions of every other do- 
minion as well as his own. In effect he 
said that Canada must think first of her- 
self, must protect her own trade against 
the raw materials (especially wheat) of 
the U. S., Argentina, and Russia. He pro- 
posed therefore that Britain build a high 
tariff wall (10%) around the whole Em- 
pire to keep out the foreigners, but that 
Canada and the dominions continue their 
present policies of tariffs for their manu- 
facturing industries, even against the 
mother country. This sounds something 
like the policy advocated by the Beaver- 
brook wing of the British Conservatives, 
but it is not quite the same. Beaver- 
brook wants absolute free trade between 
all parts of the Empire, but this the 
dominions will never grant. Bennett, 
however, would be willing to give prefer- 
ence to English goods by making the 
Canadian tariffs somewhat lower for 
England than for foreign nations. Thus 
the dominions would be able to sell their 
wheat, meat, wool, etc., at a profit to 
England, while English cars and type- 
writers could be sold in Toronto and Mel- 
bourne cheaper than American makes. 
The whole question is tangled up with 
British: domestié politics. While Premier 
MacDonald and Minister for Dominions 
J. H. Thomas have been partly converted 
to the necessity of a moderate tariff, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip Snow- 
den, the financial genius of the Labor 
Cabinet, is a fundamentalist Free Trader. 
He would probably resign if Labor 


plumped for tariffs, and his influence has 
held MacDonald in line for the tra- 
ditional Socialist policy. England must 
think for itself, too, Thomas reminded 
the dominions. So, while the Government 
mildly told Mr. Bennett his demands 
could not be accepted, it is feverishly 
searching for other plans that will satis- 
fy the dominions. Its chief proposal is 
that England shall buy its food and raw 
materials in bulk from the dominions 
through government boards. 

Former Premier Stanley Baldwin, 
leader of the Conservatives, was quick to 
make party capital out of Labor’s im- 
perial dilemmas. He backed the Ca- 
nadian stand, and threatened to go to 
the people in the next elections, which 
are generally believed to be not far off, 
on a high-tariff platform. 


INDIA.—The British Government 

has chosen its delegation to the 
forthcoming Indian Round-Table Confer- 
ence. All three parties will be repre- 
sented, with such Laborites as Premier 
MacDonald, Lord Sankey, Wedgwood 
Benn, Arthur Henderson and J. H. Thom- 
as: Conservatives—Lord Peel, Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, and the Marquess of Zetland: 
Liberals—Lord Reading and Philip Kerr. 
Conspicuously absent are men with “iron 
hand” prejudices such as Winston 
Churchill, or men committeed in advance 
to a definite plan, like Sir John Simon, 
the chairman of the Indian Commission 
which last summer presented its not 
very startling report. The British mem- 
bers will start from the Simon Plan as 
a basis of discussion only. A group of 
sixty Indian delegates are on their way 
to London. They are also moderates, 
for no out-and-out Gandhi adherents 
have agreed to take part. In the mean- 
time, however, India is feeling the se- 
verest kind of economic distress as a 
consequence of the civil disobedience 
campaign. British-owned textile mills 
and shops, picketed by Gandhites, have 
had to close for lack of markets, and the 
Indian government is facing an acute 
financial crisis. 


FINLAND.—We have seen the rise 

of “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
in Communist Russia. Now we have the 
spectacle of a proletarian dictatorship 
devoted to conservative rather than rad- 
ical aims. Finland, for centuries op- 
pressed by Russia, shook off the Russian 
yoke in 1918 in a fierce campaign between 
the Reds and Whites. But some Com- 
munists remained to “bore from within.” 
Last July uprose a 50-year-old peasant 
patriot, Vihtori Kosola, living in an out- 
oi-the-way. village, Lapua, inspired by re- 
ligious and puritan sentiments, to clean 
out the Communists by fair means or 
foul. Communists were mysteriously 
“taken for a ride” and kicked across the 
Soviet border. He quickly gathered 
around him 12,000 peasants, marched into 
Helsingfors, the capital, and delivered to 
the astonished President Relander and 
Premier Svinhufvud their ultimatum. 
They demanded immediate outlawing of 
Communism, so that no Communist could 
vote or hold office, and authorization of 
dictatorship in an emergency. The 
Parliament, which contained a_ large 
group of Social Democrats opposed to such 
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You, Too, Can Find Pleasure 
and Profit in Entering 
This Year’s 


HIGGINS’ 
Award Contest 


OROTHEA HUCK, second prize 

winner of last year’s Higgins’ Award 
Contest, who gives this enthusiastic testi- 
monial, had never used Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks before! 


Regarding her prize winning drawing, illustrated 
herewith, she says,—'"My entry consisted of a study 
of real Spanish plates and vases, with a Spanish shaw | 
in the background. After drawing the plates, vases 
- shawl free hand, I painted them with Higgins* 

nks.” 

This procedure is not particularly difficult provided 
you put a little care and forethought upon your sub- 
ject, the way Dorothea Huck did upon hers. You 
can draw in colored drawing inks with a pen, paint in 
colored inks with a brush and also work out combina- 
tions that no other medium offers you, in these two 
interesting ink techniques! 


$100 


IN CASH PRIZES 


Attractive Honorable Mention 
wards Also 

Ask your drawing teacher for particulars of 
this year’s Higgins’ Award Contest. Write 
us for comprehensive contest outline and in- 
struction booklet including a number of 
handsome color plates, giving name of your 
school and drawing teacher. Enclose 10c. 
to cover shipping, and mailing costs, 


__.CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc.—J 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER”’— 


Ill. By Franxuin D. RoosEvELt 


IF I had my teens to live over again, 
were I permitted to re-live the wonder- 
ful seven years, my energies would be di- 


rected, as they were to a very great ex- 
tent, toward the acquirement of something 
akin to a hand-shaking intimacy with the 


broadest variety of studies possible. A lib- 
eral education after all means a general 
knowledge of men and things, of life and 
affairs. It makes little difference whether 
later on in the educational period we spe- 
cialize for some profession or calling—it is 
in all cases necessary for us to know the 
problems of modern civilization. 

Our own fathers had to consider the 
same question but in their day the prob- 
lems of their civilization were far less com- 
plicated than are ours. That makes the 
ground that we must cover vastly larger 
and more complicated. It may mean per- 
haps that unless our education is well 
thought out and well conducted we may 
get too much of a smattering and too little 
of real knowledge. Therein lies our prob- 
lem,—to cover the field and at the same 


Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the distin- 
guished Governor 
of New York State, 
has given many 
years of service to 
public life. He was 
Assistant Secretary 
of the ao Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate 
in 1920, and is now 
running for his sec- 
ond term in_ the 


S——. Many 
lieve he will be 
the Democratic 
te for Presi- 

dent in 1932. 


time to gain real knowledge and not a 
mere bowing acquaintance. with the facts 
of modern life. 








World Happenings 

(Concluded from page 23) 
drastic treatment, as well as a few Com- 
munists, did not give the bills the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority and was dis- 
solved. Early in October general elec- 
tions were held in which the sole issue 
was the demands of “Kosolini,” as the 
Finnish are now calling him, and his 
Lapua peasant fascisti. To every one’s 
surprise, the nation voted more than 2 
to .1 for him. Not a Communist was 
elected, and in the new Diet there will 
be 144 anti-Communist votes to 66 Social 
Democrats, making it certain that the 
Communists will be legally expelled and 
the Lapuans enthroned as virtual dic- 
tators. 


BULGARIA—King Boris III of 

Bulgaria, the second most eligible 
bachelor in Europe, has been in love for 
several years with Princess Giovanna of 
Italy. The match has the enthusiastic 
approval of his own subjects, of King 
Victor Emmanuel, and of Premier Mus- 
solini, as cementing an important al- 
liance in the Balkans. And on October 
25, the ceremony is to take place in the 
cathedral of the ancient Italian hill town 
of Assisi. But it could not be settled 
until after the Vatican had made a spe- 
cial dispensation. Giovanna is, of course, 
a Roman Catholic. Boris is a member 
of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, an 
offshoot of the Greek. The King of 


Bulgaria, constitutionally, must belong 
to the national faith. Pope Pius had no 
objection to the marriage of the Princess 
to a non-Catholic, but canon _law insists 
that children of such a union shall be 
reared in the Catholic Church. In the 
end, State gave in to Church, and Boris 
agreed to have all children become Cath- 
olics, which means that when the heir 
to the throne comes of age, he must 
choose between his kingdom and his re- 
ligion. 


8 RUMANIA.—King Carol has found 

that ruling is not so easy as it looks. 
His trusted and competent Premier, Dr. 
Julius Maniu, chief of the National Peas- 
ant Party, resigned because of official ill 
health. Some saw in it a quarrel with 
the King because Maniu had _ insisted 
on a reconciliation with Princess Helene 
before Carol’s coronation, and family 
peace is as far from realization as ever. 
Principally, however, it was due to the 
strain of keeping an agricultural nation 
on its feet in the face of world depres- 
sion and Russian wheat dumping. Maniu 
has done wonders to clean up official cor- 
ruption and improve economic conditions. 
But he was constantly being sniped at by 
the Liberal Party which had for long 
years under the Bratianu brothers ex- 
ploited Rumania as they pleased. Carol, 
after many conferences, called George 
Mironescu, Foreign Minister under 
Maniu, to the premiership, keeping the 
Peasant Party in power. 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C, 


COSMIC RAYS PUT TO WORK 
J pay eqeere: they were unknown only 

a few years ago, cosmic rays are now 
about to be put to a practical use. Thou- 
sands of times more penetrating than X- 
rays, cosmic radiation bombards the earth 
from the far depths of outer space with 
unvarying constancy. This powerful radi- 


Dr. R. A. MILLIKAN 


ation is of the same sort as radio waves, 
heat, light, and X-rays, except that it is 
much shorter in wave length. 

An instrument called an electroscope. is 
used to detect and measure the cosmic 
radiation. The measurement with the elec- 
troscope of cosmic radiation has been found 
by Dr. R. A. Millikan of the California 
Institute of Technology, Nobel prize phys- 
icist, to measure the depth of air over- 
head with an accuracy far surpassing that 
of the barometer. At the National Academy 
of Sciences meeting at Pasadena Dr. Miblli- 
kan predicted that the cosmic ray electro- 
scope will “furnish us with new data about 
what is happening in the upper air” and 
that it must “assist in the important prob- 
lem of predicting, if not controlling, mete- 
orological and geophysical events.” 

Dr. Millikan discovered this new use as 
the result of observations made this sum- 
mer at a point within two hundred miles 
of the north magnetic pole. His previous 
researches on cosmic radiation had taken 
him to the heights of the Andes in South 
America, to the top of Pike’s Peak, to high 
mountain lakes, and he had also launched 
into the atmosphere pilot balloons carrying 
delicate apparatus. 

This summer’s observations were made 
at Churchill, on the west side of Hudson 
Bay, in order to check theories of physi- 
cists, with whom he disagreed, who held 
that cosmic rays were not waves in the 
ether like light, heat and X-rays, but high- 
speed electrons, If the penetrating cosmic 
radiation were high speed electrons, they 
should be deflected in the magnetic field of 
the earth and therefore be much more plen- 
tiful near the magnetic poles. 

When Dr. Millikan analyzed his obser- 
vations made day and night during a week 
spent at Churchill, he found that the 
strength of the cosmic radiation at 
Churchill was exactly the same as that in 
other parts of the world where he had ob- 
served, provided he allowed for the amount 
of air overhead through which the cosmic 
rays penetrated. The reading of the cosmic 
ray electroscope when corrected for earth- 


ly radiation, was found by Dr. Millikan to 
be a better indication of the weignt of the 
air overhead than the barometer itself. 
The barometer responds not only to the 
weight or mass of the air above it but 
also to the temperature of the air. It is 
for this reason that Dr. Millikan proposes 
that the electroscope be used as an instru- 
mental mate to the barometer in every 
weather bureau station. 


RIDING ON RUBBER 


HE use of rubber for the tires of 

vehicles has become so common that 
no one would ever think of going for a 
pleasure ride in an automobile not equip- 
ped with these appliances for absorbing 
shock. 

But rubber pavements on the streets are 
still a novelty. The first experiments in 
this use of rubber were made in 1913, and 
a pavement of blocks of rubber on a con- 
crete base was laid in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1923, This paving is still there and in 
good condition. In fact it is: reported as 
showing apparently no wear after six years 
of battering under very heavy. traffic. Rub- 
ber has also been tried in a street of Lon- 
don where it .is giving almost complete 
satisfaction. 


MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


No. III. Closing Date, November 22. 











**Men Who Made History”’ will 
appear in every issue of The 
Scholastic. For the best essay 
not exceeding 100 words on the 
subject of each contest, a prize of 
$5.00 will be awarded. Address: 
History Contest Editor, The 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 











1. I was a “mouthpiece of the Deity.” 
My revelations were collected in a book by 
which my followers are still governed, both 
politically and ecclesiastically. 

2. I alone carried out four functions of 
government ; I was legislator, administrator, 
judge, military commander of my people. 

3. I compiled a calendar based on 12 
lunar months which the people of my race 
have used from the 7th century to this day. 





“Aas. 
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Yum-Yum! 


Dear Editor: 

How can our club earn money toward 
a new Encyclopaedia Britannica for the 
school library? 

7. 


Why not give an “Imu” for a late fall 
or winter picnic? Imu comes from Hawaii 
and is a method of cooking in the ground. 
‘Fhe meat can be as small as a chicken 
or as large as a lamb. A feast for eighty 
people was prepared by the Girl Scouts at 
€amp Edith Macy, Westchester County, 
New York, as follows: The day before 
the picnic a hole was dug five feet long 








THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


VERMILION 


Wiz the Romans wanted to celebrate a 


victory suitably they streaked the faces 
of their gods and smeared the bodies of the 
victors with vivid red paint. 

This paint, signifying triumph, was Vermil- 
ion—made from the native ore, cinnabar— 
mined or dislodged with arrows from the face 
of high cliffs in Spain. The Romans taxed Ver- 
milion heavily even in its crude, bulky state— 
showing how highly they prized the flaming 
red beauty of this pigment. 

Down the ages distinguished artists have used 
Vermilion brilliantly. And today Devoe experts 
havesurpassed themselves in making Vermilions 
more beautiful and permanent than ever. 


zvoe School Water Colors are made by 
America’s leading makers of artists’ colors. 
These colors, selected from the finest materials 
available, are planned to develop truecolor sense 
aad color appreciation in the classroom. 
¥ou'll find that they stimulate the pride in 
ereative achicvement which comes only when 
student and teacher work with first-rate, pro- 


Devog & Raynotps Company, Inc. 
1 West 47th Street New York 
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School Water Colors 
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and three feet, deep, lined with rocks and 
filled with oak ‘and apple wood, laid in the 
form of three wigwams, topped with a 
pig-pen fire of large logs. The fire was 
started early on the picnic morning, heat- 
ing the rocks red hot and dying down to 
a fine bed of coals. A 42 pound lamb was 
washed and salted, spitted on black birch 
and browned over the coals. The coals 
were then banked with green birch boughs 
and covered with a strip of poultry wire 
for removing the lamb when done. On 
this was laid the lamb surrounded by po- 
tatoes, carrots, apples and bananas. Over 
all was laid a thick blanket of wet canvas 
and a half a foot of earth. Five hours 
later the imu was served to eighty joyous 
feasters, 


O, for Web Feet! 


Dear Editor: 

Do you think mother ought to make me 
wear rubbers to school when it isn’t rain- 
ing? After all, it is my throat and not 
j oa that will get sore. 

KX... 


Yes, it is your throat, but it is mother 
who will have to take care of you while 
you suffer. Has she happy recollections 
of your last tonsilitis? How about saving 
your nickels till you can buy a reserve pair 
of overshoes to keep in your locker at 
school? Or get a pair of those water- 
ora shoes with the thick, crinkly rubber 
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SNAPPY SCHOOL JEWELRY 


@ar line of 1930 school rings, pins, 
medals and other emblems is hard to 
beat. Take advantage of free service 
of our Art Department for creation of 
eT designs. Send for catalogue 
and price list. 
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Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Many ALDEN Hopkins 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal 
pers, Vocations, Studies and General Information. 


Problems, Man- 
Address Your Letters to Pep- 


Yes, You Can! 
Dear Editor: 

Please tell me how to stop biting my 
nails. I have tried everything. I chew 
right through quinine and I can’t put pep- 
per under my nails because there isn't 
room. People don’t see how I can stand 
having my fingers so raw as they get. 

Hi. M. L. 

First, you must really want to stop bit- 
ing your finger nails. Your letter sounds 
a little complacent to me. You sound like 
a chronic sinner who has repented his evil 
ways sO many times that the confession 
rolls off his tongue with easy unctuous- 
ness. 

The second step is to get a physical 
examination at the school gym or from the 
family doctor or some other place in order 
to find out whether or not you are as 
husky as you ought to be. If you are 
not a hundred per cent strong and healthy, 
check up on your health habits in the mat- 
ter of sweets, drinking lots of water, 
sleeping the right number of hours and 
having fresh air day and night. 

The ”_ step is to buy yourself a nail 
file (yes, I know there’s nothing to file 
at present) and clippers. Start the good 
work by washing your hands with warm 
soapy water, at least once a day. Twice 
is better and three times. better still, The 
time will come when dirty hands will 
make you uncomfortable. While your 
fingers are still soft from their warm bath, 
clip and file them free from all hang-nails. 

In brief, substitute a new habit of fuss- 
ing with your nails to make them look 
well, for your old habit of fussing with 
them to make them look repulsive. 


Fingers or Fork? 


Dear Editor: 
Should a sandwich be eaten with the 
fingers or with a knife and fork? 
ae 


Let the sandwich tell you. The good 
old lunch-counter ham sandwich demands 
a firm grasp and strong, aggressive front 
teeth. On the other hand I recently dealt 
with a luscious combination of crumbly 
nut bread, oozy cream cheese and slither- 
ing current jelly that needed fork assist- 
ance. In general, use a fork where there 
is danger of having to lick your fingers 
afterward. 
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Fumble 


(Continued from page 4) 


body did. Almost anybody, appar- 
ently, could. Accordingly, every morn- 
ing for many successive mornings, he 
subwayed down to Wall Street and 
lower Broadway, and knocked at various 
and sundry doors. Sometimes he gained 
admittance, oftener he did not. Two 
things militated against him. One was 
that summer’s bumper campus crop of 
would-be bond salesmen; @ supply far 
in excess of the demand. The other was 
his manner of approach. He always en- 
tered thinking, “I suppose I won’t get 
this,” “Not a chance here, of course,” and 
this showed in his bearing, which was 
timid, even apologetic, so that office boys 
dared to bully him and stenographers to 
say at once, “No. Sorry. They’re not 
taking anybody now.” Feeling as he felt 
the worthlessness of the commodity, he 
could not even sell Jeffry Evans. 

At the end of several weeks his uncle, 
who had watched from afar, repeated his 
offer, albeit this time rather gruffly. This 
time Jeffry accepted. He had to accept. 
He was down to his last ten dollars. 

The thing was too bad all around. Jef- 
fry now firmly believed that nobody but 
a relative would employ him. And Peter 
Lambert was now convinced that this pet 
nephew of his would have gone to work 
for almost anyone rather than for him. 
So neither was content. 

Futile as he had come to believe him- 
self, Jeffry found that the work was fas- 
cinating, and often it absorbed him so he 
quite forgot to watch the chip on his 
shoulder. He was very busy. In line 
with Peter Lambert’s plan to teach him 
the business from every angle, from the 
ground up, he belonged to no set depart- 
ment, but labored in them all by turns. 

Sometimes he read manuscript, some- 
times proof. Sometimes he wrote adver- 
tisements. He spent whole days at the 
printing plant in Brooklyn, seeing books 
made; he packed books for shipment, de- 
livered copies to spectacled reviewers in 
newspaper offices, sold novels across the 
counter at one or another of the several 
little shops maintained and managed by 
the firm. Once he took a feminine poet 
to luncheon and found her unpoetic but 
quite nice. Once he accompanied the 
firm’s star salesman on a trip through 
the Middle West, listening and learning, 
and lugging the sample case. 

His salary to start was forty dollars a 
week. At the end of six months it was 
forty dollars a week. At the end of a 
year it still was. He was doing well, he 
deserved more, and his uncle was aware 
that he did. But Peter Lambert had got 
everything he had by asking for it, not 
by keeping quiet and waiting for it. He 
believed in demand—provided, of course, 
there was justice to back it up. Jeffry 
had not approached him on the subject of 
a raise. 

“And,” vowed Jeffry’s uncle to himself, 
“he won’t get one till he does.” 

This was a matter of discipline, a lesson, 
Lambert did not guess that to Jeffry it 
was simply another proof of his hopeless 
inefficiency. A whole year—and he was 
worth no more than when he started! Not 
even worth that, probably. Had you en- 





“This 
lucky shot 


started with good 


footwork” .. . 


“pat week the coach let me play in my 
first regular basketball game. I was 
nervous at first, but the game was so fast 
I soon forgot everything but where the 
ball was. 





“We worked some good passes and .got 
down toward the opponent’s goal and 
before long I had the ball. 


“There wasn’t a fraction of a second to 
spare. I couldn’t aim and I couldn't 
dribble for position. I just shot! The ball 
hit the rim, rolled all around it and ‘then 
slid into the basket. Boy, what a kick I 
got out of that!” 


In basketball, much depends on the feet. 
Hoods are made to do what the feet do. 
They support your feet and their Smok- 
repe, Tire Tread and rugged cut-out soles 
prevent slipping. Hoods are real athletic 
shoes—made for every kind of sports wear. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water. 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 
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countered him about this time, you would 
have seen a serious, unsmiling big fellow, 
young except for his eyes, athletic except 
for the slight, beaten droop of his splen- 
did shoulders. Had you met him, shaken 
his hand, you would have found him po- 
lite, but unresponsive; either preoccupied, 
or—or what? 

Then he fell in love. It happened with- 
out preamble, without warning; and that 
was the worst of it. Afterward Jeffry 
told himself that if he had only seen it 
coming, he could have headed it off—and 
would have. But he didn’t see it. 
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On a morning in September he was 
called on the telephone by a half-forgot- 
ten classmate named Caruthers, who, it 
appeared, had written a book. Caruthers 
was on from his home town, which Jef- 
fry’s mind dimly identified as Johnstown, 
or possibly Williamsburg, for the purpose 
of placing his book with a New York 
publishing house; and he wanted to know 
whether if he submitted the manuscript 
to Jeffry’s uncle’s firm, Jeffry would per- 
sonally guarantee that somebody, prefer- 
ably his uncle, but failing that, “some- 
body who means something”—read it. 

“All I ask,” Caruthers said, “is a read- 
ing. That’s all. Just a reading. You 
see, I know this publishing racket. If I 
simply send it in without a word it won't 
be read. They never are. Don’t tell me!” 

Jeffry promised that “Clinging Vines,” 
by Rodney H. Caruthers, should be read, 
thoroughly and discerningly; and he also 
agreed, albeit without undue enthusiasm, 
to be taken to luncheon that day by the 
grateful author. They met in the lobby 
of the Cherokee, where Caruthers (hav- 
ing heard that it was literary) was stay- 
ing, and exchanged the feverish “Well— 
well—wells” of two who never knew one 
another well at all, but are striving to 
overlook the fact. 

Toward the end of a meal which seemed 
to Jeffry doomed to endlessness, Caruth- 
ers interrupted himself long enough to in- 
quire what his old classmate was going 
to do that evening. Jeffry said, after only 
a tiny pause, “Why—nothing.” He heard 
himself saying it with astonishment. It, 
of course, committed him to the further 
society of this merciless egotist; he could 
have fibbed out of it with ease and he 
was at loss to understand why he had 
not. The truth was that Caruthers was 
flattering Jeffry. He felt that Jeffry was 
important to him, and he treated him with 
deference and respect. Jeffry in his sore 
heart wanted more of this—much more, 
at whatever cost. 

“T know a little girl,” observed Caruth- 
ers now (and Jeffry had a quick, bleak 
picture of the kind of little girl Caruth- 
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ers would know), “from my home town. 
Barbara Kincaid, her name is. Awfully 
nice kid. She has an apartment down in 
Greenwich Village—she’s here designing, 
or something. I’m going to take her to 
dinner tonight. Like to have you join us.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeffry. “I—I’d like to.” 

Her apartment was the first shock. 
Huge studio room, rough-walled, high- 
ceilinged, tasteful and beautiful. Lamps 
under odd-shaped parchment shades, dif- 
fusing low soft gold. Dark things, velvet 
things to sit on and lie on, and sudden 
flaming gorgeous splashes of color. Books 
in long cases, unglassed. 

Her voice was the second shock. Soft 
and laughing—cool, and just a trifle 
breathless, as if she feared she might be 
interrupted before the end of each sen- 
tence. “Hello, ol’ Rod Caruthers!” she 
said. And then, “Oh! how nice. You've 
brought someone—” 

The third shock was dizzying. Not the 
studio, the setting, not even the voice had 
prepared him properly. Blonde she was, 
slim, wrapped tight with cloth-of-silver, 
tinted like a gay bouquet in which an 
artist-florist had blended yellow, scarlet, 
pink and gray, exquisitely. A glamorous 
person. At first glance a light and friv- 
olous person, belonging to the world of 
shine and bubbles and string bands. Then 
you saw her eyes. And her peaked firm 
chin. And the eyebrows, dark and straight 
and rather heavy. And the hands, intelli- 
gent, restless, pale. Hands with tempera- 
ment. 

“I. should think,” observed Barbara at 
the first break in Caruthers’ monolog, 
“that the publishing business would be 
awfully interesting. Isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is,” Jeffry said. 

“Tell me about it.” 

He told her. He described, he ex- 
plained, he gesticulated. Encouraged and 
drawn out of himself by Barbara’s eyes, 
her intentness, her questions, he talked 
glibly and well, without diffidence. At 
least he knew that nothing he said was 
as idiotic as anything and everything said 
by Caruthers. 
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“You really ought to see for yourself,” 
he wound up. “You ought to let me take 
you through our plant, and show you.” 

During dinner he was reminded, by a 
chance remark of Barbara’s about her 
shop, that Caruthers had told him she did 
designing. This suddenly became ex- 
ceedingly important. Just what did she 
do? What sort of designing? Where 
was the shop? How long had she had 
it? 

“The shop,” replied Barbara, “is on 
Madison Avenue, between 52d and 53d. 
It’s the very littlest shop in New York, 
and the cutest, if I do say so as shouldn't. 
I've had it three years, and it’s called 
Bal Masque, and we make fancy-dress 
costumes.” 

“Who's we?’” 

“I am we,” Barbara said. 
three girls who sew. 
manufacture.” 

“Fancy-dress costumes,” mused Jeffry 
aloud. 

Barbara nodded. “And original ones. 
I have never in my life,” she added, but- 
tering a roll, “turned out a Pierrette, and 
so help me, I never shall.” 

They went from dinner to a play, and 
from the theater to a supper club, and 
from that to another, and thence to a 
third. This was known as “giving Rod 
a whirl,” and was done by Barbara and 
Jeffry with the customary relentlessness 
of New Yorkers entertaining out-of- 
towners, 

“See here!” said Jeffry, sitting bolt up- 
right excitedly, turning to her, “maybe 
you don’t have to go home yet, hmm? 
You haven’t had a thing to eat since 
dinner, and now it’s——” 

“Four a. m.,” Barbara laughed. “I’d love 
to. Jeff. But—ask me again. I’m a busi- 
ness woman, you know. With an alarm- 
clock.” 

It was plain that she was not to be 
persuaded. By forcing Barbara to re- 
peat her.refusal. twice, thrice, more and 
more firmly, he reminded himself that she 
probably didn’t like him, really; he had 
been merely the lesser of two evils, after 
all. 

There was a moment at the door of 
her apartment house when he thought he 
might have been mistaken. Her lifted 
gray eyes were so seemingly sincere, her 
voice when she said, “I’ll see you soon, 
Jeff?” sounded so as if she wanted to, 
that his breath came short, his pulses 
pounded, and he hoped again. 

“But tonight’s tonight!” he cried desper- 
ately. “How do I know I'll ever——” 
He broke off. Stared at her. Flung down 
her hands. He picked up his hat from the 
parquet floor where it had fallen, and 
rammed it on. “I’m sorry you were 
bored,” he said bitterly, and strode to 
his cab and slammed himself in. 

An absurd performance. Two seconds 
afterward he knew that it had been; and 
shame boiled in him, and he writhed. 
What must she think of him now? Oh, 
fool! Fathead! 

He decided to forget her. He said to 
himself naively that there wasn’t any use 
getting interested in her. A girl like that, 
who counted her income in five figures 
and her suitors in three. He would put 
her out of his mind. And for all time. 

Having settled this, and emphasized it 


“Then I’ve 
I design, and they 


with a blow of his fist on the desk, he 
telephoned her and asked her to dine with 
him that evening. She couldn't. or 
wouldn't. She had, she said, a previous 
engagement. She was terribly sorry; and 
would Jeffry surely try her again very 
soon? 

The next day, however, the sun was 
shining and the air was tonic and brisk, 
and it came to Jeffry, returning from an 
errand downtown in mid-morning, that 
maybe she really had had an engagement, 
after all. She would. She was the kind 
that of necessity kept a little gilt-edged 
date book: “Bill, tea, Friday five.” “Jim- 
my—luncheon, Monday twelve.” . You 
couldn’t expect to get her on two hours’ 
notice—or on two days’ notice, even. 

In the office he sought a telephone be- 
hind a door that would lock and rang 
her at her place of business. He said, 
“This is Jeff Evans again,” and she said, 
“Oh, hel-lo there!” as if she were de- 
lighted that it was. 

“Listen,” he said, “when can you go to 
dinner, hmm?” 

“We—ell,” Barbara said, “let’s see. How 
is Saturday?” 

Saturday was not very good, because it 
was four days off; but Jeffry took it with- 
out argument. “Write me down,” he di- 
rected, “in the little book.” 

Jeffry’s party for two was a smooth and 
flawiess and wonderful thing even surpass- 
ing anticipation. One couldn’t of course, 
anticipate Barbara. She was lovelier than 
one’s most bewitching visions of her, more 
gracious than one’s fondest, brightest hopes. 

It was dawn when he took her home. 
They had been, as Barbara said, “Pretty 
nearly everywhere.” They had danced 
miles on rhythmic, obedient feet, called 
by the silver horns. 

Barbara said, “I don’t feel like talking.” 

“T don’t either.” 

After a moment her hand pressed his. 
“You're so—comfortabie, Jeff. It’s as if 
I'd known you—almost always.” 

Their kiss was brief, unpremeditated. 
One instant they were smiling at one an- 
other, blue eyes into gray in the half- 
light. The next their lips were touch- 
ing, softly, swiftly like children’s lips. A 
kiss to remember the night, and to go 
with the dawn. 

Afterward they rode a little closer to- 
gether, they held hands a little tighter. 
But there were no more kisses. Jeffry in 
that moment was wise with a wisdom 
that later he marveled at. Too very wise 
to lose a fragrance in a flame. 

When he reached home, Weary’s tele- 
gram was waiting: 


Kill the fatted calf Stop Dress the Ave- 
nue in flags and wrestle down the Mur- 
phy bed for good Stop I arrive tomorrow 
Century to take charge promotion our 
New York office Stop Appointment very 
sudden but permanent and boy how swell 
Stop Meet me 
(Signed) Weary 


Jeffry met him. He had had no sleep 
to speak of, and perhaps this fact ac- 
counted for the barely perceptible list- 
lessness of his welcome, the lack, in a de- 
gree or two, of the fervor that was fitting. 
Weary himself was looking very striking, 
very picturesque and brown and debonair. 
Jeff had forgotten that he looked like that. 

They taxied to Jeffry’s apartment, 
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hemmed in by incredible baggage. Weary 
talked all the way, occasionally thumping 
and pummeling Jeffry, now and then ut- 
tering a war-whoop of sheer young ani- 
mal glee. They were going to have, he 
announced, the time of their lives. Par- 
ties? Hey! Hey! Jeffry would see. For 
a starter, they were going to give up 
Jeffry’s apartment, and get a bigger and 
better one. 

“How, by the way,” said Weary as an 
afterthought, “are you fixed for wim- 
men?” 

“IT don’t know any,” said Jeffry. 

“Wha-at ?” 

“Fact. I don’t.” 

“Not a one?” Weary was appalled and 
unbelieving. “Who were you out with 
last night, then?” he demanded. 

Jeffry bent over the pile of luggage. 
“Just some fellows. Fellows from the of- 
fice.” 

Early in the morning Weary betook 
himself to his new office; and when they 
parted, Jeffry said, “If you get a chance 
during the day, drop over. I want you 
to meet my uncle, and see where I slave, 
and all.” 

Weary arrived about four in the after- 
noon. Jeffry, performing some duty in an 
outer office in which there were numbers 
of youthful feminine clerks, was apprised 
of his coming by the little flutter that be- 
gan at the door and went through the 
room like a breeze, tilting faces, sending 
hands to coiffures in a hurry. Weary was 
radiant, buoyant. He had much to tell, 
and when he and Jeffry were shut into 
privacy, he told it joyously. Everything 
was great. Everybody had been fine to 
him, and he was to have a corking priv- 
ate office with his name on the door— 
“the fellow was lettering it when I blew 
in—and what a secretary! And really 
very little to do. Really a pipe job, ab- 
solutely.” 

He broke off and regarded the door, 
and Jeffry also regarded the door, say- 
ing, “Come in,” because someone had 
knocked. 

Barbara came in. 
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dress and a small enchanting hat, with a 
pair of former foxes, the teeth of one sunk 
forever into the flank of the other, slanted 
around her shoulder. 

“Am I—interrupting?” she asked hesi- 
tantly from the threshold, 

“Not at all,’ said Weary before Jeffry 
could speak. 

Barbara smiled at him; smiled at Jef- 
fry; came all the way in, and closed the 
door. “I was going by”’—she addressed 
Jeffry—“and I thought I’d stop. You 
know you said any time I wanted to see 
the office a4 

“Of course,” agreed Jeffry, stiff-lipped. 
He looked at Weary. “This is Weary 
Haynes. Miss Kincaid.” 

“How-do-you-do?” said Barbara. 

“I’m very happy to meet you,” Weary 
said. 

They looked so like a magazine cover, 
that beautiful pair, shaking hands .... 

“Take this chair,” directed Weary. He 
had become master of ceremonies, natur- 
ally and at once. 

“You're not interrupting,” he repeated, 
beaming down at her. “I should say not! 
This isn’t a business conference—it’s part 
of a reunion! To join which,” he assured 
her, “you are invited. Not to say urged.” 

“A reunion?” 

Weary nodded. “Jeff and I used to 
room together.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“He hasn’t told you about me,” Weary 
deduced mournfully. “But then he didn’t 
tell me about you either. In fact”—here 
Weary fixed Jeffry with a stern accus- 
ing eye—‘“in fact I seem to recall his tell- 
ing me, not twenty-four hours ago, that 
he didn’t know any girls in New York. 
How ’bout that, Jeff?” 

“He forgot me,” Barbara proclaimed. 
She made a little face. “Just a girl that 
men forget,” she sighed mock-tragically. 

“Not men of sanity,’ Weary said. 
“Never. Never in the world.” 

Jeffry showed them through the plant. 
He did it mechanically, stalking in and 
out of elevators, down long corridors 
ahead of them—pausing and turning 
when occasion demanded, saying, “This is 
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this room”’—mere 
elaboration. 

Every time he. spoke he interrupted 
something amusing and bright that 
Weary was saying. Weary would cease, 
he and Barbara would look in and mur- 
mur appropriates comments; then they 
would move on, Weary resuming, Bar- 
bara listening appreciatively. The inspec- 
tion tour took twenty minutes. Jeffry 
was glad when it was over, and felt that 
they were glad. It had been flat. 


Then Barbara consulted a dot of a 
watch set in diamonds and platinum, and 
said she must go. 

“So must I,” Weary echoed, rising in- 
stantly. He took up his hat and con- 
fronted Jeffry. “Can you break off now, 
old man? Or will I see you later?” 

“Later,” Jeffry said, because he could 
feel that they wanted him to ‘say that. 

He gave them a ten-minute start. Then 
he, too, left, and went home. Weary’s 
trunks had been delivered at the apart- 
ment and dumped in the living-room. 
Two of them. Very big ones. He sat 
and gazed at them. 

Weary joined him. He was in high 
spirits. “Hullo!” he said. “What ho! 
And how is Lambert and Company’s 
pride?” He began ridding his pockets of 
letters and change, his watch and his 
wallet, laying them all on Jeffry’s chif- 
fonier. “I’m late,’ he observed, “because 
I took the Glorious Baby to tea.” 

“You did?” Jeffry said. 

“Yeah. I did.” Weary, in the act of 
unfastening the fraternity pin from his 
vest, wheeled around. “Say,” he said, 
“what was the idea? Why didn’t you tell 
me about her?” 

“I—didn’t think,” Jeffry answered with 
difficulty. “I don’t know her very well—” 

“Don’t you like her?” 

For a racking instant Jeffry thought he 
was going to make a fool of himself, 
going to throw himself on Weary’s mercy, 
crying, “Like her? I love her! Oh, let 
her alone, will you, Weary? Give me a 
chance!” He had to fight himself to keep 
this back, 

“She’s all right,” he said indifferently. 

“She’s marvelous!” Weary declared. “If 
you weren’t such an old woman-hater—” 
He left the sentence there. He thought 
a minute, unbuttoning his vest with ab- 
sent fingers. “Well,” he said, “then 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t press 
my suit, as they say in the subtitles? 
. -- Much as it needs it,” he added, hold- 
ing out the corners of his vest. “I do 
not mean the suit you see before you.” 

“No reason,” Said Jeffry tonelessly, “as 
far as I’m concerned.” 

Then he was the onlooker. He was the 
confidant, the ear, for Weary’s detailed 
reports of progress. He was the mutual 
friend to whom they said, “Come on 
along with us, Jeff. We'd love to have 
you!” He rarely went. The pain of stay- 
ing at home alone and following them 
in his mind was tortuous; but the pain 
of watching them—so magnificent, so 
right together—was worse. 

They were together constantly, tea-ing, 
dining, dancing. They went to football 
games away from town; they motored 
far in Weary’s new machine. Once they 
attended a week-end party in Connecti- 
cut. It was during this week-end that 
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Jeffry went one night and looked at the 
river. He did it because it seemed the 
thing for a man as wretched as he was 
to do; he was amazed to find when he 
got there that he had no real inclination 
to throw himself in. 


Weary was always talking about her, 
Discussing, speculating, asking advice. 

“She’s the funniest girl,” he assured 
Jeffry once. “No fooling now, she is, 
For instance—she won’t let me kiss her, 
Can you imagine a girl like that?” 

“No,” said Jeffry. 

Weary reddened. “Rats!” he said. “I 
didn’t mean—I didn’t mean me, for heavy- 
en’s sake! I meant, can you imagine a 
girl that simply won’t be kissed in this 
age of quick and easy osculation?” He 
grew reflective. “Sometimes,” he re- 
marked, “sometimes I think she must be 
in love with somebody.” 

“Who ?” 

“I haven’t an idea. Have you?” 

“No,” said Jeffry. And he hadn’t. 

His lease expired on the first of No- 
vember, and he and Weary moved. The 
new apartment was spacious and expen- 
sive—too expensive, Jeffry thought. 
Weary, however, was deaf to all protests. 

“Pipe down,” he said. “It’s a short 
life. Why spend it where the plaster’s 
dirty?” 

They bought new furniture, carpets and 
curtains, and the effect was good. But it 
didn’t suit Weary. On the Sunday after- 
noon when they were finally settled, their 
last book tucked in place, their final pic- 
ture hung, he paced around, hands in his 
trousers’ pockets, scowling into corners 
and at the walls. 

“It could be better,” he said. “It needs 
something. I don’t know just exactly 
what, but something—Barbara’ll know,” 
he concluded. “By the way, have we got 
cakes, and all that junk?* She’s coming 
to tea to look the place over.” 

Jeffry sat motionless for a moment. 
Then he shambled to his feet. “We've 
got cakes, I guess. There’s tea in that 
can marked ‘Sugar’ and sugar around 
somewhere. Cream on the ice. If you 
want lemons, I’ll stop at Luigi’s on my 
way out and have some sent—” 

“You’re not going out?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Oh, now, Jeff,” said Weary earnestly, 
“stick around. You ought to be here. 
It’s your place as well as mine, you 
know.” 

“But it’s—your girl.” 

There was a slight pause. Then Jeffry 
strolled on into his bedroom, rolling 
down his sleeves as he went. He felt 
aimless. He had to tell himself, with 
words in his mind, just what to do. Snap 
cuff-links. Comb hair. Tie tie.... 

“Jeff!” 

“What?” 

Weary was sitting on the divan, look- 
ing solemn. Looking at Jeffry. “You ass,” 
he said, “she’s in love with you.” 

Jeffry merely stared at him. 

“Heaven help me,” said Weary, “for 
telling you. She made me swear I 
wouldn’t—but you'll never wake up and 
hear the birdies sing unless I do. I’m 
convinced of that.” 

“What,” asked Jeffry, “are you talking 
about?” 

“I’m talking about Barbara. She’s in 
love with you. Love,” Weary repeated. 
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“T-o-v-e. Amo, amas, amat—and all that 
sort of thing.” He moaned abruptly, and 
seized his banjo from a neighboring chair, 
brandishing it aloft. “Gosh! Have I 
got to beat it in? What is that object 
you call your head? Just a parking 
place for teeth? Or does it work?” 

“Say what you said again,” said Jeffry. 

“She’s in love with you.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“She told me!” said Weary, his pa- 
tience frayed. “She told me the first— 
no, the second time I ever saw her. I 
tried to sell myself—and what happened? 
I got enlisted! Committee of one, to try 
to make you jealous—so you'd wake up.” 
He made a wry face. “She picked me,” 
he said, “because I’d be the most con- 
spicuous—to you, d’you see? But you/— 
blind, dumb and unconscious you—” 

“Wait,” begged Jeffry, “wait a minute.” 
He was thinking hard; his lips were 
moving. “She—she could have had—” 

He stopped, overcome; and in that daz- 
zling split-second, all his ideas about 
himself shifted as a backfield shifts, in 
one swift simultaneous leap. He was in 
place again, mentally. He had courage 
once more, and faith in himself. For the 
man whom Barbara preferred to Weary— 
to Weary!—well, that man could not be 
such a dud, after all. 

He lifted his gleaming eyes and met 
Weary’s eyes, which had watched him 
with affection from the divan. 

“Eureka!” said Weary. “It penetrates. 
At last it penetrates! And’”—his voice 
softened—“you’re crazy about_her, aren’t 
you? I wasn’t sure. She was pretty sure, 
but I wasn’t absolutely. I see now.” He 
stood up. “This baby,” he declared, tap- 
ping his chest, “will get the lemons. He 
may even pick them, so don’t expect him 
soon.” 

For fully three minutes after the door 
banged shut, Jeffry stayed in his chair. 
He was seeing things he had not seen. 
He was understanding things he had mis- 
understood. He was steeping himself in 
heavenly realization. Then the thought of 
the time. 

He bolted into his bedroom, changed 
his suit, borrowed a shirt of Weary’s, 
shaved. He emerged immaculate, rushed 
to the kitchenette, and there wildly broke 
things and upset things. Presently his 
jaw set hard, and he marched to the 
telephone. He called up his uncle. 

“Listen,” he said, “I’ve just been think- 
ing, and—well, the fact is—I’ve got to 
have more money. A whole: lot more,” 
he insisted stubbornly. “I—’ He swal- 
lowed. “I'll quit if I don’t—” 

“Now why,” crowed his uncle, “why in 
tarnation didn’t you say so before?” 

When his feet moved again, it was off 
at a tangent into his bedroom. He dug 
into the depths of his lowest bureau draw- 
er, and by and by he dragged out some- 
thing. Something woolen and blue. And 
lettered in white. 

He bore this into the living-room and 
arranged it on a chair-back. Carelessly, 
as if he had just taken it off. Yet care- 
fully, with the letter showing .... so 
that, in case no one had told her, she 
would know that he had been a football 
player. 


Reprinted from Cosmopolitan Magasine 
by camel of the editor and of Miss 
rush, 





An American Negro, Sam, was on a tour 
of Egypt. Here he saw in the Valley of 
the Kings, the tombs of long dead Pha- 
raohs, covering the plain as far as the eye 
could see. There he saw the pyramids, 
lining the banks of the Nile for miles and 
miles, and learned that each one was the 
burial place of a deceased sovereign. 

“How do you like the country?” asked 
the guide. 

“Brother,” replied Sam, his teeth chatter- 
ing, “Dis ain’ no country. Dis am a ex- 
aggerated cemetery.” 


With a case of eggs upon his bended 
back, the toiler made his way along the 
pavement. Guess what happened? It did! 

Ruefully, the man regarded the scattered 
debris of shells and running yolks. Then 
he proceeded to collect the few eggs that 
remained unbroken. 

passing pedestrian volunteered a 
cheering word. “My poor man!” he ex- 
claimed. “Have you dropped your eggs?” 

The luckiess one scowled, “Oh, no!” he 
answered, acidly. “I’m just giving a free 
demonstration of our new system of open- 
air cookery. I’m making an omelette.” 


‘*SPOONERISM”’ CONTEST 


The $1 prize for the best Spoonerism 
submitted in the first month’s contest, as 
announced in the October 4 issue, goes to 
Edna Matwald, Middletown (N. Y.) High 
School, for this: 


Our Puritan mothers would spit and 
sin for hours. 


We really ought to award a flock of 
honorable mentions, there were so many 
good ones. Here are some of them: 

Terrified Freshman entering office: “Is the 
bean dizzy?” (Gordon Wolcott, Boulder, Colo.) 

The girl who eloped from school put the heart 
before the course. (Edith Folkoff, Bronx, New 
York City.) 

(1) _ In buttermaking, burning and cheating by 
hand have gone out of date. (2) he cook 
served mashed heat for supper. (Avivah Zucker- 
man, New York City.) 

Many strain at a cat and swallow enamel. 
(Aware Steinhart, Wilmington, II.) 

When a snattlerake begins jissing it is time 
to hump. (Eva Boal, Clearfield, Pa.) 

The play was Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Shaming of 
the True.” (Scott Perry, Alma, Mich.) 

Perhaps we didn’t make it clear, but we 
expect Spoonerisms submitted for this 
contest to be original. Several students 
sent in good ones, but they happen to be 
well known to Spoonerism fans. 

The next Spoonerism awards will be 
published in the issue of November 29. 
Get yours in before November 13. 
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Notice how the word ‘‘BRASS"’ retains 
the impression of high polish. 

The uniformity and smoothness of El- 
dorado, The Master Drawing Pencil, here 
again have demonstrated their superiority 


in the reproduction of an unusual subject. 

The Eldorado Prize Awards for the best 
original pencil drawings by high school 
students were announced in the Octo- 
ber 4th issue of The Scholastic. Prizes of 
$50, $25, $15 and five prizes of $5 cach 
were offered. Full details in the booklet of 
Scholastic Awards, furnished by this pub- 
lication. Joseph Dixon Crucibie Company, 
Pencil Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Fumble 

Discuss the effectiveness of this title. Has it 
any appeal? Why does the author pay so much 
attention to the feelings of Jeffry over the 
fumble? How does the style fit the thought here? 
What was the effect of the fumble on Jeff’s later 
career? Does he seem _super-sensitive? What 
mistakes in judgment added to his “inferiority 
complex”? How does the love plot continue the 
theme of the previous events? Then what woke 
him up? hat two facts prove that he was 
cured? 

Mark the following statements true or false 
(T or F) 


1. Jeff suffered from an inferiority complex. 
( 


Fe was born that way. ( ) 

The story proves that success depends all 
on luck. 

It shows that you must first of all believe 
in yourself. ) 

It shows that opportunity knocks but once. 


. Weary was a false friend. ( ) 
. Barbara purposely flirted with Weary. ( ) 
. The story renews the reader’s courage. ( ) 


il. Katharine Brush: Young Woman of Man- 

hattan 

What special quality of style does Mr. Over- 
ton attribute to her? Name her works. Which 
of her novels is considered best? Give a brief 
review of its plot. Which of her works have 
been used in motion pictures? Why? Note the 
facts of her life, also the clever way in which 
they are brought in. Do Mr. Overton’s reviews 
make you want to read the stories? 


Ill, The Show-Off 

Why are Mr. Kelly’s plays worth reading? 
Are they based on the life he knows at first hand? 
Are they comedies? 

Explain the title of this Ply. What kind of 
family life is pictured? ow do you know? 
How soon do you know? What are your first 
eeoenene of Mrs. Fisher? of Amy’s beau? 
Why do you think the author wished you to have 
a low opinion of ——~ Would the characters 
talk about him so much if he were not a very 
definite personality? What are Amy’s charac- 
teristics? Do you think Clara called purposely 
to bring information about Aubrey? Is Mrs. 
Fisher’s bark worse than her bite? Do the mem- 
bers of this family have affection for one an- 
other? What do you think of Aubrey? Of his 
conversation? Considering Amy’s character and 
the whole situation, what prophecy do you make 
as to future events? 


IV. Following the Films 


Which picture of those reviewed is your choice 
and why? Who wrote Moby Dick, and how in- 
teresting is the book? Why is the new picture 
better than the old? Give an oral review of any 
of these films. 


Vv. As One Reader to Anoth 
Fill the blanks with’ titles found in Mrs. Beck- 
er’s article: 





is a_ collec- 
tion of original narratives of Western pioneers. 
The theme of Allen’s “A Cathedral Singer” is 
The following are inter- 
esting stories of dogs and horses 











A new and _ inter- 
esting novel picturing life in the days of Cicero 
is ie A “romance of the 
western frontier” is 
good list of plays for high school use is found 


in 














VI. Poetry Corner 

In which of these poems does Alfred Noyes 
reveal his stand for peace? Is his way of pre- 
senting his ideal effective? Does he do it by 
‘preaching’? y 

The Little Roads. What is the symbolic mean- 
ing of the “great roads” and the “little lanes’? 
What is the magic pass-word or deed that opens 
the way for each one? What is the spiritual 
meaning, then, of the poem? Notice the beau- 
tiful flower touches. 

Republic and Motherland. What effect has the 
rhythm? Explain the title. What are the feel- 
ings of the poet toward America? What ideal 
does he hold up for our country? What part 
does he feel that England has in America’s pos- 
sibilities ? 

VII. Debate on “Debating” 

Here is an interesting situation and a real 
opportunity. If you believe debating worth while, 

in to prepare yourself to write one of the 
prize-winning papers. Get your debating club 
interested. For a start, have five three-minute 
speeches refuting, one ‘by one, the five main 
points of the affirmative. Then have a discus-- 
sion of the points suggested in the negative brief. 
Of k ome a complete debate saontiy suggests 
itself. 

A study of the affirmative argument is cer- 
tainly worth while. Note how cleverly the intro- 
duction suggests the possible evils, thus laying the 
foundations for the later positive points. Note 
the definition of the phrase ‘“‘as generally con- 
ducted,” apparently so unbiased, yet really pre- 
paring for the affirmative point of view. Then 
comes the body. Are the sub-points well sum- 
marized so as to drive home and clinch each main 
point? Are the illustrations well-chosen for 
liveliness and pertinence? Do not the arguments 
in many cases forcé you to say “Yes, that’s 
true”? Are the quoted passages valuable, and 
from good authority? Are the sources indi- 
cated? Can you find a basic weakness in the 
fourth point presented? 


VIII. Cover Design 

Art students: here is an opportunity for you 
to open the eyes of others to the glories and 
delights of a great art. Point out, in a talk, the 
“restrained and delicate classicism” of this por- 
trait. Discuss the design, color harmony, and 
other evidences of technical skill. One critic says 
the picture is “well-drawn and absolutely devoid 
of studio chicanery.”” Explain and prove true. 
Then comment on the extent and value of the 
whole exhibit. 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 
1. The Government of England 

a. Find out more about De Tocqueville and 
report to the class. Who is the well who is 
quoted? What famous Englishman has written 
about the U. S. government just as Lowell has 
about the English government? 

b. Is the British Constitution written? Of 
what does it consist? Report on the essentials of 
the Great Charter and the English Bill of Rights. 
Upon what do the important relationships exist- 
ing among the agencies of the British rest? 
Give two examples. What legal restrictions are 
there on Parliament? 

c. Upon what does the frequency of elections 
for the House of Commons depend? When are 
elections for Congress held in the U. S.?. To 
whom are members of the U. S. Cabinet respon- 
sible? Why? How may they be removed? 
Answer these same questions with reference to 
the British Cabinet. 

d. Compare the President of the U. S. with 
the King of England as to term of office, quali- 
fications, power and duties. Do the same with 
the Prime Minister and the President of the 
U. The so-called Cabinet of the U. S. is 
mainly executive. Is the British Cabinet the 
same? Explain. 

e. Compare the power of the House of Lords 
with the American Senate. 

f. In the U. S., if a measure is passed by 
Congress and signed by the President may it 
still be declar void? How and by what 
body? Who has the same power in England? 
II. Men and Machines 

Explain the expression robot. 

What portion of the population of the U. S. 
is gainfully employed? Are there more unskilled 
than skilled workmen? What part of the whole 
population consists of machine operators? How 
does this group compare in numbers to the entire 
number of people gainfully employed? 

Can we in all fairness say that the general 
effect of machine-tending is depressing? Explain. 
What was the initial effect oF the Machine-age? 
Is this still the case? 

What change in the effect upon health of the 
worker has taken place? Are accidents in- 
creasing? Why? 

What is the effect of repetitive work on the 
worker’s mind? What portion of machine work- 
ers actually prefer this type of work? Why? 
What should be done for the remainder who are 
not readily adjusted to machine-tending? Ex- 
plain the physiology of fatigue. 

Ill. World Affairs 

Brazil. Compare Brazil with the U. S. in 
population and area. Name the most important 
cities. How does it come that this country is 
basically Portuguese instead of Spanish as are 
the other South American nations? How long 
has it been a republic? 

Give the cause of the present civil war. Are 
the rebels of the ignorant classes?. What is the 
attitude of the U. S. in this internal war? 

Cuba. Give the causes of the present unrest in 
this island. Is the Platt Amendment an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution? Just what is 
it and for what does it provide? Consult your 
American History and report whether the U. S. 
has ever exercised its rights under this amend- 
ment. 

Germany. Explain the aims of Hitler’s party. 
Of which party is Chancellor Bruening? What 
is the name of the strongest party in Germany? 
What must the Chancellor do to keep in power? 
Just what is the latter’s policy that has aroused 
so much strife in Germany? 

ondon. Free trade has been one of the impor- 
tant policies of the English. What seems to be 
Canada’s stand in this respect at the Imperial 
Conference? What concession would she make 
to the mother country? How would this plan 
affect American products? What is the chief 
proposal of the MacDonald government? What 
is the program of Former Premier Baldwin? 

Finland. Who is ‘“Kosolini”? What are the 
demands and aims of his followers? 

IV. Domestic Affairs 

a. Unemployment. What is President Hoov- 
er’s latest move toward unemployment relief? 
Glance at the personnel of the committee and see 
if you can find reasons for the appointment of 
each member. Along what lines will this group 
work? What is meant by the dole? 

What recently elected mayor seems to be liv- 
ing up to his campaign promises as they relate to 
this weighty matter? ‘comment on what he has 
done and how he has done it. 

b. Lynching. Just what is lynching? What 
are its causes? What reasons do you ascribe 
for the reported increase in the number of lynch- 
ings? Have you any solution of this problem? 

c. Elections and Congress. Which Congress is 
in office now? When will it expire? 

What usually happens in an election at the 
middle of the President’s term? Must the 
Democrats return a majority to the House to 
block Republican measures? Why? Do the 
Democrats really want to capture the House? 

What are some of the issues in the campaign? 
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ERHAPS you think that taking 
music lessons is like taking a 
dose of medicine. It isn’t any longer! 
As far as you’re concerned, the 
old days of long practice hours 
with their horrid scales, hard-work 
exercises, and expensive personal 
teacher fees are over and done with. 
You have no excuses—no alibis 
whatsoever for not making your 
start toward musical good times 
now! 

For, through a method that re- 
moves the boredom and _ extrava- 
gance from music lessons, you can 
now learn to play your favorite in- 
strument entirely at home—without 
a private teacher—in half the usual 
time—at a fraction of the usual cost. 

Just imagine ...a method that 
has made the reading and playing of 
music so downright simple that you 
don’t have to know one note from 
another to begin. 

Do you wonder that this remark- 


week you are learning a 

dreamy waltz—the next 

you are mastering a stirring march. 
As the lessons continue they prove 
easier and easier. For instead of 
just scales you are always learning 
to play by actual notes the classic favorites 
and the latest syncopation that formerly 
you only listened to. 

And you're never in hot water. First, 
you are told how a thing is done. Then 
a picture shows you how. then you do it 
yourself and hear it. No private teacher 
could make it clearer or easier. 

Soon when your friends say “please play 
something” you can surprise and entertain 
them wth pleasing melodies on your fav- 
orite instrument. You'll find yourself in 
the spotlight—popular everywhere. Life 
at last will have its silver lining and lonely 
hours will vanish as you play the “blues” 
away. 


New Friends—Better Times 
If your’e tired of doing-the heavy look- 


ing-on at parties—if always listening to 
others play has almost spoiled the pleasure 





able way of learning 
music has already been 
vouched for by over 
600,000 people in all 
parts of the world. 


Easy As Can Be! 


The lessons 
you by mail 
famous U. S. School of 

usic. They consist of 

mplete printed instruc- 
ms, diagrams, and all 

'e music you need. You 

idy with a smile. One 


Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 
come to 


from the 


Automatic 
Banjo 





Pick Your 


Instrument 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and 
German Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Finger 
(Plectrum, 
5-String or Tenor 
Juniors’ Piano Course 


of music for you—if you've 
been envious because they 
could entertain their friends 
and family—if learning music 
has always been one of those 
never-to-come-true dreams, 
let the time-proven and tested 
home-study method of the 
U. S. School of Music come 
to your rescue. 

Don’t be afraid to begin 
your lessons at once. Over 
600,000 people learned to 
play this modern way—and 
found it as easy as A-B-C. 
Forget that old-fashioned 
idea that you need special 
“talent.” Just read the list 


Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Saxophone 
Harp 
Mandolin 


Control 
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of instruments in the panel, decide which 
to play, and the U. S. School will do the 
rest. And bear in mind, no matter which 
instrument you choose, the cost in each 
case will average the same—just a few 
cents a day. No matter whether you are a 
mere beginner or already a good performer, 
you will be interested in learning about this 
new and wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Book and 


Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book 
and our Free Demonstration Lesson ex- 
plain all about this remarkable method. 
They prove just how anyone can learn 
to play his favorite instrument by note in 
almost no time and for just a fraction of 
what old slow methods cost. The booklet 
will also tell you all about the amazing 
new Automatic Finger Control. 

Read the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the 
U. S. School of Music will do the rest. Act 
NOW. Clip and mail this coupon today, 
and the fascinating Free Book and Free 
Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you 
at once. No obligation. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. 
School of Music, 26711 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
26711 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Please 


Your 


send me your free book, ‘‘Musiec Lessons in 
Own Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your easy payment plan, I am interested in the fol- 
lowing course: 


Have you 


Name 


Address 


City 








THE bIG 


ITS. IMPORTANCE 


| TRAIL 


IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


IN PRIZES 


FOR BEST ESSAYS BY 


READ AND FOLLOW THESE RULES 
OF THE CONTEST 


THE BIG TRAIL was produced just 100 years 
after the departure of the first wagon train from the 
Missouri River tothe West. In honor of the anniver- 
sary, Fox Film Corporation will pay for the best 
essays by Public High School students on the impor- 
tance of the big trail in American history $200 in 
prizes. $100 for First Prize, $50 Second Prize, $35 
Third Prize and $15 Fourth Prize. 

The contest is not upon THE BIG TRAIL the picture, 
but upon that trail followed by the emigrants, known also as 


Oregon Trail, Emigrant Trail, etc. In the contest the term 
is to be considered as covering the economic, political and 


social aspects of the great migration. No entry fee necessary. ~ 


Essays to be not more than 750 words long, legibly written 
on one side of the sheet only. Neatness, accuracy, depth of 
thought and ability in expression will all count. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Contest closes midnight of March 1, 
1931, all entries to be in the Fox main offices by that time. 


Each contestant must mail in entry blank properly filled 
out before sending in manuscript. These blanks may be had 
without charge at your local motion picture theatre or at any 
one of the 35 branch Fox offices located in leading cities of 
the United States. No entry blank will be mailed by either 
theatres or Fox offices. Personal application necessary. Ask 
for Entry Blank Fox Big Trail Prize Contest. 


W. Burton Patrick, Superintendent of Schools, Orange, 
N. J., a prominent educator, will be chairman of the Prize 
Committee. Contestants by entry will agree’ to abide by the 
judges” decision. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION 
444 West 56th St., New York 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ee all 


Leng lines of prairie schooners. ‘Tall pio- 
neers gray with dust, rifles ready, plodding 
day after day toward a new home in the 
West. Sturdy frontier women, apt with axe 
or rifle, enduring fatigue, hunger, thirst, 
heat and cold. Girls, boys, babies. 350,000 of 
them went over the Big Trail. 25,000 were 
buried by the way but the West was won. 


“ That mighty migration was perhaps the 


most romantic, picturesque and thrilling 


episode in our history. It meant much to 


the United States. Therefore it was made 
the theme of THE BIG TRAIL, consid- 
ered by competent judges to be the most 
important picture ever produced. 

93 principals, 20,000 extras, 5 tribes of 
Indians, 185 prairie schooners, thousands of 
horses and cattle, 500 buffalo, 4,300 miles 
of travel over 7 different states and great 
cast including John Wayne, Marguerite 
Churchill, El Brendel, Tully Marshall, 
Tyrone Power and David Rollins, master- 
ful direction by the distinguished Raoul 
Walsh, make THE BIG TRAIL a monu- 


miental achievement. 





